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TITUS 11. 8, 9. 


This is a faithful ſaying, and theſe 
things I will that thou affirm conſtant- 
H, that they which have believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good 

Works: theſe things are good and pro- 
 fitable unto men. But avoid fooliſh 


queſtions, and genealogies, and con- 


tentions, and ſtrivings about the law} 
For they are unprofitable and vain. 


FI NHOUGH the religion of Jeſus 
1 Chriſt is evidently better cal- 


culated, than any other reli- 


gion in the world, to promote the prac- 
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tice of virtue among mankind; i it cannot 
be denied, that it kak not actually pro- 
duced ſuch happy effects upon the diſ- 
politions and manners of men, as 


might have been expected. The cor- 


rupt principles and vicious practices of 


multitudes, who call themſelves Chriſ- 


tians, have long been a juſt ground of 


lamentation to the friends of Chriſ- 


tianity, and furniſhed its enemies with 


an occaſion of ridicule and reproach, 


Among the many cauſes which have 
concurred to render our holy religion 
thus unſucceſsful, the indifference and 


neglect with which many ſects of 


Chriſtians have been accuſtomed to 


treat the moral precepts of the goſ- 
pel, deſerves to be conſidered as none 
of the leaſt, Chriſtianity hath long 


been looked upon rather as A GE 
tem of ſpeculative opinions,/than as a 


Practical inſtitution of N de- 
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SERM ON TI. 5 
ſigned to regulate the diſpoſitions and 
improve the characters of men. Its pro- 
feſſors have generally been more ſolici- 
tous to underſtand myſterious points of 
doctrine, occaſionally mentioned in the 
New Teſtament, than to ſtudy and obey 
the moral precepts which it contains; 


and have Valued themſelves more upon 
their theological knowledge, and the 
| ſoundneſs of their faith, than upon 


the obſervance of the great laws of 
piety, righteouſneſs and charity. And, 


in conſequence of this, they have con- 


ſidered the duties of morality, as ſub- 


jets ſcarcely worthy to be inſiſted 
upon in public diſcourſes, or, at beſt, 


only as matters of a ſecondary and in- 
ferior nature; and they have eſteemed 
that preaching the moſt excellent, 


which hath had for its main object, 


the- eſtabliſhment of ſome favourite 


| part of their ſyſtem of faith; the re- 


futation of ſome heretical opinion; or 
„ 


6 SERMON: . 
the explanation of ſome intricate and 
: difficult paſſage of ſcripture. 


Theſe ideas of Chriſtianity, and 
theſe ſentiments concerning the nature 
and deſign of preaching, have, I ap- 
prehend, greatly obſtructed the pro- 
greſs of virtue and religion in the 
world. By giving an imaginary im- 
portance to ſubjects of ſpeculation, 
concerning which wiſe and good men 
have always thought, and wilt pro- 
bably continue to think, differently, 


they have turned aſide the attention 


and zeal of mankind from thoſe things, 
1n which their preſent and future 


happineſs are really and Fee 
concerned. 


My 83 in this diſcourſe, is o 
countered the influence of theſe pre- 
| Judices as far as I am able, by ſhew-_ 
ing that the principal end of public 
preaching. 1s, to recommend the prac- 
_ tice of virtue; and that thoſe who 


5 attend 
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attend upon it, ſhould be beſt ſatisfied 
with ſuch diſcourſes as clearly explain, 
and ſtrongly inculcate the ſeveral 
branches of morality, as it compre- 
hends our duty to our Maker, our fel- 
low-creatures, and ourſelves, without 
entering farther into ſubjects of ſpecu- 
lation and controverſy, than is of evi- 


dent importance to the moral improve- 
ment and happineſs of mankind. 


With this view I have made choice 
of the words of the text; in which 


the Apoſtle Paul, after having given 
a particular detail of moral virtues, 


inſtructs his beloved pupil Titus, to 
inculcate the practice of theſe duties 
upon his fellow-chriſtians; and to al- 


low no place in his public diſcourſes 


to thoſe enquiries and debates, which 
inſtead of being uſeful to his hearers, 
would only ſerve to create diſſentions 
and animoſities among them. © This 


is a faithful ſaying, and theſe things 


B 4 ce will 
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« ] will that thou affirm conſtantly, 


ce that they which have believed in 


«© God might be careful to maintain 
good works: theſe things are good 


ce and profitable unto men: but avoid 
* fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, 
« and contentions, and ſtrivings about 
« the law ; Tor they are unprofitable 
« and vain.” 


In 1 of the ſentiment ſug- 


geſted in theſe words, I obſerve, in the 


firſt place, That if the duties of mo- 


rality and religion were made the prin- 


cipal ſubjects of public preaching, it 
would remove or prevent many evils, 
which have ariſen from the contrary 
Span 


The diviſions and contentions, the 


perſecutions and cruelties, which have 


diſgraced the Chriſtian church, from 


its firſt eſtabliſhment to the preſent 
Gays 3 are fo well known, that I may be 
_ excuſed. 
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SERMON I. * 
excuſed the painful taſk of entering 


into a particular enumeration of them. 


It will be ſufficient for my preſent pur- 
poſe to remark, that theſe evils, dread- 
ful as they have been, are chiefly to 
be aſcribed to the enthuſiaſm, or the 
artifice, of thoſe who have called 
themſelves teachers of religion. Among 
the leaders of the church, there have 
always been ſome weak and vulgar 
ſpirits, who have tamely ſubmitted 


to the authority of theit forefathers, 


and who have been devoted to myſti- 
ciſm and ſuperſtition. There have been 


others, whoſe recluſe manner of life, 
and ſcholaſtic habit of thinking, have 


given them a particular fondneſs for 


metaphyſical and theological contro- 


verſes, and led them to imagine, that 


the cobweb- diſtinctions which their 
own fancies have woven, and the cu- 


rious ſpeculations which have engaged 


their whole attention, muſt be of in- 
finite importance to the world. There 


B 5 have 
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have been a third claſs who, though 
they have been ſufficiently aware of the 


weakneſs of the former, and the va- 
nity of the latter, have aſſumed all the 


ſanctity and zeal of both, that they 


might avail themſelves of the igno- 


rance, prejudices and paſſions of the 


people. All theſe have united (though 


with very different views) to divert 
the attention. of mankind from the 
obvious and important ſubjects of pure 
religion and «morality ; to puzzle and 


perplex them with abſtruſe and unin- 


tereſting debates ; to direct their zeal 


to the ſupport of particular articles of 
belief, and modes of worſhip; and to 
inſpire them with a ſpirit of pride and 


cenſoriouſneſs. 


Hence aroſe the furious diſſentions, 


and bloody perſecutions which diſ- 


tracted and diſhonoured the early ages 
of Chriſtianity, Hence aroſe the 


whole ſyſtem of pompous | rites and 


ceremo- 
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ceremonies ; of abſurd and pernicious 
tenets; and of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 
which hath ſo long ſubſiſted in the 
Church of Rome. Hence hath ariſen 
that endleſs variety of ſects and par- 
ties, into which the Chriſtian world is 
divided, and (what is much more to 
be lamented) that alienation and diſ- 


affection, that intolerant and perſe- 


cuting ſpirit, which the different ſects 


of Chriſtians have always diſcovered, 
and ſtill, alas! too frequently diſcover, 


towards each other. Had the teachers 


of religion been content to leave thoſe | 


things undetermined, which are in 
their own nature doubtful, and to 


paſs by, without notice, ſuch things as 
are in themſelves of little or no impor- 


tance; had they been ſo conſiſtent 


with their profeſſion, and ſo, much the 
friends of mankind, as to have em- 


ployed their abilities and influence, in 


reproving and diſcountenancing vice, 
and recommending the practice of uni- 


B 6 verſal 


| and the happineſs of the world. It is 


% 3 n M GN 


verſal righteouſneſs; the hiſtory of 
the Chriſtian church had * not been 


filled with ſo many tales of horror and 


diſtreſs; nor would Chriſtians them- 
ſelves have done ſo much to arm the 


enemies of their holy religion with the 
weapons of ridicule and contempt. 


The time, however, feems to be at 
length arrived, in which men are be- 


ginning to ſee the folly of hating and 
perſecuting one another, for a differ- 


ence in opinion, on ſubjects concern- 
ing which it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould be agreed. And ſhameful in- 
deed muſt be the weakneſs, and fatal 


the deluſion of mankind, if the ex- 


perience of ſo many ages hath not. 
been ſufficient to teach them this one 
plain but important leſſon, That all 


zealous contentions, about particular 


modes of faith or worſhip, are un- 
friendly to the intereſts of religion, 


the 
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the peculiar felicity of the age and 
country in which we live, that the 
heat of religious controverſy is abated; 
and the flames of perſecution are ex- 
tinguiſhed. That blind veneration for 
authority, which hath ſo long been 
| ſupported by the artificy of intereſted 
mien, is on the decline; the zeal and 
fury of religious ſects are ſubſiding ; 
the minds of men are gradually open- 
ing; an unconfined freedom of en- 
quiry is encouraged; and, a manly 
openneſs and generoſity of behaviour, 
unreſtrained by the narrow prejudices 
and little attachments of a party, is 
continually gaining ground. From 
theſe circumſtances one may hope, 
that the preſent time is the dawning 
of a happy day, in which all diſtinc- 
tions of ſects ſhall be aboliſhed, and 
all diſſentions and animoſities will be 
forgotten; in which we ſhall all love 
one another with pure hearts fer- 
vently, and ſhall cordially unite in the 
WE . worſhip 
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worſhip of one God, the Father of us 
all. And, what can be more likely 
to haſten the approach of this delight- 
ful period, than for the miniſters of 


religion to overlook, and as much as 
poſſible diſcourage, every party-diſ- 


tinction and uſeleſs ſpeculation, and 
conſtantly to direct the attention of 
their hearers to thoſe: ſubjects, con- 
cerning which we are all agreed, and 


in which we are all immediately inte- 
reſted, I mean the great duties of 
ne; and religion N 


Another reaſon, why theſe duties 


ſhould be the conſtant ſubjects of pub- 
e preaching, is, becauſe we may ſpeak 


concerning them with the greateſt per- 
ſpicuity and certainty. 


Though diſcourſes have been deli- 


vered, and volumes have been written, 


without end, on the ſubjects of meta- 


phyſical and theological controverſy; : 
” 9 


are we not ſtill, with regard to many 
of theſe ſubjects, as far from a final 
determination, and abſolute certainty, 
as ever? Is there not ſtill as great di- 
verſity of opinion as ever, not only 

among the vulgar and illiterate, but 
even among thoſe who profeſs to have 


formed a judgment for themſelves, by 

diligent and impartial ſtudy? Why 
then ſhould preachers perplex and con- 
found the underſtandings of their hear- 


ers, and ſet them at variance with each 


other, by inſiſting upon topics which 
have no immediate and obvious con- 


nection with morality, and concerning 
which they themſelves are far from 
being agreed ? 


It is acknowledged, that there are 
general principles of religion and 


Chriſtianity, which are of fundamental 


importance, and are capable of the 
cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory proof; 


and theſe ought to be ſo frequenly 


inſiſted 
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inſiſted upon in public diſcourſes, that 
Chriſtians may be made acquainted 
with the grounds of their faith and 
hope, and that their religion may be 


the effect of fair examination and ra- 


tional conviction. But beyond this, 
it does not appear to be neceſſary that 


topics of ſpeculation ſnould be admit- 
ted into public diſcourſes. Other opi- 


nions of inferior importance, and at- 


tended with lower degrees of evidence, 
ſeem much more proper to employ 


the leiſure of the cloſet or the ſchools, 
than to engage the attention of the 


multitude, Eſpecially ſince there are 


ſubjects of much greater moment, 


which carry with them the plaineſt 
marks of truth and certainty. 


That we ought to venerate the 


moſt excellent and perfect of all 
beings; that we ſhould devoutly and 


thankfully acknowledge the hand, 


* 
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us richly all things to enjoy; that we 


ſhould chearfully ſubmit ourſelves to 
the direction of that Being who or- 
dereth all things well; that we ſhould 


obſerve the great laws of equity in all 


our tranſactions with mankind; that 
we ſhould pity, and, if poſſible, re- 


lieve a brother in diſtreſs; that we 


ſhould love our friends, be grateful to 


our benefactors, and forgive our ene- 
mies; that we ſhould behave with ho- 
nour and generoſity, kindneſs and 


charity, towards all men; that we 


ſhould govern ourſelves with prudence 
and diſcretion, and diligently cultivate 


the powers which God hath given us: 
theſe are truths as obvious as they are 
important; truths, concerning which 


all mankind in every country, and of 
every ſet, are agreed. They are, 


therefore, of all others, the moſt pro- 


per ſubjects of public diſcourſe. | 


I add, 
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I add, This ſtrain of preaching is 
beſt adapted to the underſtanding of 
the generality of mankind. 


Among the people who uſually com- 
poſe our religious aſſemblies, how few 
are there, who have formed a habit 
of cloſe and accurate reaſoning, or ac- 
quired a taſte for ſpeculation and ſci- 
ence! How few are there, who have 


either leiſure or inclination, to qualify 


themſelves, by reading and ſtudy, 


for entering into the merits of reli- 
gious controverſy, or judging of the 


propriety and beauty of a ſcripture- 


_ criticiſm! The generality of mankind 


are much more uſefully employed, 


than in learning to reaſon logically, 
or diſpute warmly, upon controverted 


articles of faith, or to determine the 


preciſe ſignification of difficult paſſages 


of ſcripture. Why then ſhould we won- 
der, if the people are loſt, in thoſe in- 
tricate labyrinths of ſcientific theology, 
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in which their teachers themſelves are 
ſo often puzzled and confounded; or 
that dry and laboured diſſertations on 
ſuch ſubjects ſhould commonly be de- 
livered to dull and ſleepy, or careleſs 
and inattentive, auditories? The peo- 
ple meet together, in religious aſſem- 
blies, not to have their heads filled 
with uſeleſs ſpeculations, but to have 
their hearts warmed with pious and 
virtuous ſentiments, and if through 
the weakneſs or the vanity of the 
preacher, they fail of their end, what 
can be expected, but that chey ſhould 
80 away diſappointed and diſſatisfied? ? 


ln the words of a late celebrated 
writer“ — © To preach to ſhew the 
« extent. of our reading, or the ſub- 
te tilties of our wit; to parade it, in 
« the eyes of the vulgar, with the beg- 
ce garly accounts of a little learning, 
« tinfelled over with a few words, 


= STERNE, 


« which 
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« which glitter, but convey little light, 
« and leſs warmth; is a diſhoneſt uſe 
of the poor ſingle half-hour in a 
« werk, which is put into our hands. 
It is hot preaching the goſpel — but 
© ourſelves. For my own part (adds 


ce. he) I had rather direct five words 


te point blank to- the heart. — 
96:4 6s abr). 8 


Ard itt does that e know 


of the pleaſure which there is in fix- 


ing the attention, intereſting the paſ- 


ſions, and awakening the feelings of 


an audience, on the great ſubjects of 


religion and morality, who had not 


much rather ſpeak five words to the 
heart, than gain the fruitleſs admira- 
tion and applauſe of the multitude, 


for the elegance of his ſtyle, the depth 


of his learning, or the ſoundneſs of his 
faith. 


If a preacher endeavours to eſtabliſh 


received opinions, or if he takes pains 
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to overturn them; if he recites the 
comments of the moſt learned and 


celebrated fathers of the church on 


difficult texts of ſcripture, and ſup- 
ports them; or, if on the other hand, 
he attempts to explain them in a dif- 


ferent manner, and, on this explana- 
tion, to ground a more rational ſcheme 


of faith: he may perhaps amuſe and 


pleaſe a few; but he will, moſt proba- 


bly, offend ſome, ſoar above the un- 


derſtandings of many, and reach the 


hearts of none. But if he exhorts 
his hearers to maintain good works; 
if he appeals to their conſciences for 
the reaſonableneſs and importance of 
the duties which he reeommends; if 
he gives them juſt and lively repre- 
ſentations of the influence, which the 
obſervance or neglect of theſe duties 


will have upon their peace and happi- 
neſs; if he touches the ſprings of gra- 


titude, benevolence and humanity, of 
ſelf-love, of hope and fear, in their 
hearts, 
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hearts, and calls forth every power 
and paſſion within them, to aſſiſt him 


in pleading the cauſe of virtue: he 
will generally find his audience atten- 


tive, and ſerious, and may hope to 


ſend them away not only Pleaſed 
but improved. 


Farther, we may remark, That to 


exhort Chriſtians to maintain good 


works, is the proper buſineſs bf the 
Chrittian nd 


Jeſus Chriſt was eminently a preacher 
of righteouſneſs. This character he 


ſupported, during the whole courſe 
of his public miniſtry. Examine the 


ſpirit and tendency of his diſcourſes, 


and you will ſee, that they are all cal- 


culated to diſcountenance vice, and 
inculcate the practice of virtue. This 
is remarkably the caſe, with regard to 


his ſermon on the mount. Through 
the whole of that long diſcourſe, there 
5 88 * 
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is nothing of an abſtruſe or ſpecula- 
tive nature; nothing which was not 
immediately deſigned to correct the 
faults, or improve the virtues of his 
audience. It contains a great variety 


of excellent rules for the direction of 
our conduct, in every relation and 


circumſtance of life. And as the diſ- 
courſes of our Saviour were all adapted 
to promote the intereſts of virtue 


in the world, ſo this was the great 


end, for which he lived and died. All 


the doctrines which he taught, all the 


wonderful works which he performed, 
all the pains and ſufferings to which 


he ſubmitted, were with this imme- 
diate view, that he might © take away 
« ſin, and bring in everlaſting righ- 


« teouſneſs.” © For this purpoſe was 
« the Son of God manifeſted, that he 
* might deſtroy the works of the de- 
ce vil.” „ He gave himſelf for us, 
« that he might redeem us from all 


„ iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a 


Do pecu- 
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« peculiar people, zealous of — 
« works“. 


Now, by what means can the teach- 


ers of religion ſo properly merit the 
character of Chriſtian miniſters, as by 


purſuing the ſame important plan, 
with him whom they acknowledge as 
their Lord and Maſter? If, like him, 


they employ their utmoſt abilities, in 


diſcountenancing all immorality and 


wickedneſs, and recommending a 
careful obſervance of the duties of 


piety and virtue; if, like him, they 
make uſe of every argument, ariſing 
from the nature of things; the righte- 


ouſneſs and clemency of the divine 


adminiſtration; and the proſpect of a 
future ſtate, to perſuade men to ab- 
ſtain from that which is evil, and 


cleave to that which is good; they may 


ſurely, with the ſtricteſt propriety, be 
ſtiled Goſpel- preachers. Since Jeſus 


Chriſt was ſent into the world, that 
3„%%¶ͤ¶ĩ0¹.u he 
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he might ſave men, by turning them 
from their iniquities; ſince his reli- 


gion is not a ſpeculative ſyſtem, de- 


ſigned to amuſe the curious, but a 
practical inſtitution, adapted to im- 


prove the diſpoſitions,'and regulate the 


manners of men; it cannot be doubted, 
that to inculcate the practice of uni- 
verſal righteouſneſs, by every motive 
which reaſon and Chriſtianity ſuggeſt 
—and this alone —is properly evangeli- 
cal preaching. 


The laſt conſideration, which I ſhall 
mention, to evince the reaſonableneſs 
of making the duties of morality and 
religion the conſtant ſubjects of pub-- 
lic preaching, 1s, That they are of the 


_ higheſt importance to the happineſs of 
mankind, and that, in compariſon 
with them, all other ſubjetts are un- 


profitable and vain; 


C I am 
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I am aware, that thoſe, who have 
ſtudied themſelves into a fondneſs for 
any particular ſyſtem of theology, ge- 
nerally fancy, that it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the world; and ima- 
gine that they ſhall be greatly defec- 
tive in their duty to the public, if they 
neglect to ſupport and propagate it. 
The followers of Calvin, Arminius, 
Arius, and Secinus, in the midſt of all 
their contentions, are generally agreed 
in one thing; to conſider their reſpec- 
tive ſchemes as eſſential to the honour, 
and to the very exiſtence of Chriſtianity, 
and as of the greateſt importance to 
mankind, But, what would an indiffer- 
ent ſpectator, who had enliſted him- 
ſelf in no party, think of theſe diſ- 
putes? Would he not ſee, that each 
ſect have an equal right (and have ge- 
nerally made uſe of their right) to aſ- 
ſert the importance of their own fa- 
vourite ſyſtem, and to cenſure and con- 
demn thoſe of others? Would he not 
from 
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from hence reaſonably infer, that they 
are all equally wrong, if not in their 
opinions themſelves, however in the 
ſtreſfs which they lay upon them, 
and the zeal with which they defend 
them ? Would he not aſcribe: the ve- 
hemence of each party, to that bigotry 
and prejudice, which are common to 
them all? e e 


Or, if we judge from facts; whence 
have ariſen thoſe contentions and per- 
ſecutions Which have already been 

taken notice of, but from the zeal and 
fury, with which both clergy and laity 
have ſupported particular ſyſtems of 
faith, and modes of worſhip? And 
what good effects have the propaga- 
tion of any ſyſtem, or the eſtabliſh- 
ment of any ſect, produced, which 
have been at all a counterbalance for 
theſe great and dreadful evils? Have 
the members of any one particular de- 
nomination of Chriſtians been univer- 
1 ER. ſally 
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1 am aware, that thoſe, who have 


ſtudied themſelves into a fondneſs for 


any particular ſyſtem of theology, ge- 


nerally fancy, that it is of the utmoſt 


conſequence to the world ; and ima- 


gine that they ſhall be greatly defec- 


tive in their duty to the public, if they 
negle& to ſupport and propagate it. 
The followers of Calvin, Arminius, 
Arius, and Socinus, in the midſt of all 
their contentions, are generally agreed 


in one thing; to conſider their reſpec- 


tive ſchemes as eſſential to the honour, 
and to the very exiſtence of Chriſtianity, 
and as of the greateſt importance to 
mankind. But, what would an indiffer- 
ent ſpectator, who had enliſted him- 
ſelf in no party, think of theſe diſ- 
putes? Would he not ſee, that each 


ſect have an equal right (and have ge- 
nerally made uſe of their right) to aſ- 


ſert the importance of their own fa- 
vourite ſyſtem, and to cenſure and con- 
demn thoſe of others? Would he not 


from 
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from hence reaſonably infer, that they 
are all equally wrong, if not in their 
opinions themſelves, however in the 
ſtreſs which they lay upon them, 


and the zeal with which they defend 
them? Would he not aſcribe the ve- 


|  hemence of each party, to that bigotry 


and prejudice, which are common to 


them all? 


Or, if we gs from fats; 3 main 


have ariſen thoſe contentions and per- 


ſecutions which have already been 
taken notice of, but from the zeal and 


fury, with which both clergy and laity 


have ſupported. particular ſyſtems of 


faith, and modes of worſhip? And 


what good effects have the propaga- 


tion of any ſyſtem, or the eſtabliſh- 


ment of any ſect, produced, which 
have been at all a counterbalance for 


theſe great and dreadful eyils? Have 
: the members of any one particular de- 


nomination of. Chriſtians been univer- 
"OBS ſally 
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I am aware, that thoſe, who have 
ſtudied themſelves into a fondneſs for 
any particular ſyſtem of theology, ge- 

_ nerally fancy, that it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the world ; and ima- 
gine that they ſhall be greatly defec- 
tive in their duty to the public, if they 

neglect to ſupport and propagate it. 

The followers of Calvin, Arminius, 
Arius, and Socinus, in the midſt of all 

i their contentions, are generally agreed 

1 | in one thing; to conſider their reſpec-- _ 

il tive ſchemes as eſſential to the honour, 

i 3 and to the very exiſtence of Chriſtianity, 

[| and as of the greateſt importance to 4 

38 12 8 mankind, But, what would an indiffer- 3 

[| ent ſpectator, who had enliſted him 

1 ſelf in no party, think of theſe diſ- 4 

| f putes? Would he not ſee, that each N 

37 ſect have an equal right (and have ge- | 

q nerally made uſe of their right) to aſ- 

| ſert the importance of their own fa- 

vourite ſyſtem, and to cenſure and con- 
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from hence reaſonably infer, that they 


are all equally wrong, if not in their 


opinions themſelves, however in the 
ſtreſs which they lay upon them, 
and the zeal with which they defend 


them? Would he not aſcribe the ve- 


hemence of each party, to that bigotry 


and prejudice, which are common to 
them all ? 


On if we les from fats; hain 


have ariſen thoſe contentions and per- 
ſecutions which have already been 


taken notice of, but from the zeal and 
fury, with which both clergy and laity 


have ſupported particular ſyſtems of 
faith, and modes of worſhip ? And 


what good effects have the propaga- 
tion of any ſyſtem, or the eſtabliſh- 
ment of any ſect, produced, which 
have been at all a counterbalance for 
theſe great and dreadful eyils? Have 


the members of any one particular de- 
nomination of Chriſtians been univer- 
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ſally more honeſt and upright; more 
benevolent and compaſſionate; more 
faithful and kind in their domeſtic re- 
lations; more ſteady in their friend- 
| ſhips; or more uſeful to the world, 
than others? Is it not evident from 
experience, that there are both good 
and bad men of all ſects, and of all 
perſuaſions? Now, is it not natural 
to conclude from hence, that the eſta- 
bliſhment of any particular ſcheme of 
faith is of little importance to the vir- 
tue or happineſs of mankind? And 
may we not properly addreſs all reli- 


gious zealots, in the words of Eliphaz 


to Job, © How long will ye reaſon 
« with - unprofitable - ralk; and with 


« ſpeeches wherewith ye. can do no 


46 e ” 


On the other hand, if He miniſters 
of religion make it the ſole end of 
their office to promote the practice 

of virtue; if they endeavour, in all 


their 
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| their public diſcourſes, to inſpire men 
with the fear and love of their Maker, 
and a chearfyl ſubmiſſion to his go- 


vernment ; with ſentiments of ho- 


' hour, generoſity, and benevolence 


towards each other; and with a due 


concern to improve in every thing 


which is amiable and praiſe-worthy ; 


they will be continually performing 


the moſt important ſervice to the 


world, and will contribute their part 
towards rendering their hearers happy 
in themſelves, uſeful to ſociety, and 
acceptable to Almighty God. 


ved in this light, bow rational, 


how honourable, how important doth 
the minifterial character appear! How 
delightful is the office which calls the 
Chriftian miniſter to guard his brethren 
againſt the ſnares of vice; to cheriſh 
and ſtrengthen in their hearts the 
Principles of religion and virtue; and 
to employ his beſt abilities in doing 


Cc 3. good 
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good! With what ſatisfaction may a 


preacher of righteouſneſs review a life, 


which he. hath ſpent—not in kindling 


the flames of diſſention and animo- 


ſity; not in encouraging a ſpirit of 
bigotry and perſecution ; not in amu- 
ſing his hearers with uſeleſs ſpecula- 
tions; but in ſerving the cauſe of vir- 
tue, and advancing, the moſt impor- 


tant intereſts of his fellow-creatures ! 
With what Joy may he expect here- 


after to receive this delightful ſen- 


tence of approbation, from his Maker 
and Judge; * Well done, good and 


faithful ſervant * 


| Theſe reflections are abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and 
importance of the Apoſtle's advice in 
the text; and to apologize for the 


moral and practical ſtrain of preaching, 


which appears to be 8 ground 


amongſt us. 
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You will not therefore, my brethren, 


be ſurprized—nor I hope diſappointed 
Eif you ſeldom hear your miniſters 
inſiſting upon topics of ſpeculation, 
controverſy, or criticiſm. They eſteem 
it inconſiſtent with the nature of their 


office, and with the duty which they 


owe to you, to waſte the few, but 
1mportant, moments, with which you 


entruſt them, in entertaining you with 
curious and unintereſting enquiries, 


or in leading you through the barren 
fields of theological diſputation. They 
apprehend, that it will be more for 
your improvement and pleaſure, that 
they ſhould ſpend your time in ex- 
plaining and recommending the great 
duties of morality and religion, on the 


performance of which your preſent 


and future happineſs ſo immediately 


depends. And they truſt, that you 
will agree with them in thinking, 
that they can never be ſo properly 


and uſefully employed, as when they 


C4 are 
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are exhorting you to maintain good 


works. 


I will conclude this diſcourſe by 
earneſtly recommending it to you, to 


take heed that yoa hear, with the 


ſame deſign with which your mini- 


ſters do or ought to preach, that you 
may be confirmed in all goodneſs. At- 
tend upon public preaching, not with 
a view to have your favourite opinions 
eſtabliſhed, your curioſity gratified, 


or your imaginations amuſed ; but to 


have your evil habits corrected, your 
good diſpolitions ſtrengthened, and 


your characters continually improved. 


Be ye doers of the word, and not 


hearers only. And may the God of 
grace make you perfect in every good 


work to do his will, working in you 
that which 1s well-pleaſing 1n his ſight, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord! Amen! 
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A BENEVOLENT ATTENTION TO THE 
INTERESTS OF OTHERS RECOMMENDED, 


Non nobis ſolum nati ſumus, ortuſque neſtri partem patria 
vindicat, partem parentes, partem amici. 


Eie. 
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1 COR: *.:- 24: 


Let no man ſeek his own, but every man 
another's wealth, 


—— 


N exhortation of this kind will 
always meet with a different re- 
ception from perſons of different diſ- 
poſitions and characters. 


Inſtruct the | ſordid miſer, who 
knows no other care than that of in- 
creaſing his poſſeſſions, to ſeek, not 
his own intereſt, but that of his 
neighbour; he will tell you that he 


— —— — 
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is too much engaged in his own affairs 
to attend to thoſe of others, and that 
it is every man's buſineſs to look to 
himſelf. Addreſs this advice to the 
frugal and buſy man of the world, 
who is anxious to improve his fortune 


and riſe to independence; it is doubt- 


ful whether you will meet with a 
much better reception: for though 
avarice may not have taken full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſoul, and deſtroyed every 


humane and generous affection within 
him, the multiplicity of his cares will 
afford him little leiſure, and his eager 
deſire of wealth will leave him little in- 
clination to attend to the intereſts of 


others. He will think that he ſuffici- 


ently complies with the precept of 
the text, if he extends his concern 
as far as his domeſtic connections 
reach, and is careful to 0 Provide for 


thoſe of his own houſe. 


Inculcate 
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Inculcate the ſame leſſon upon ſuch 
3 as devote themſelves to gaiety and diſſi- 
| pation ; they will acknowledge the 
| 


excellence of your doctrine; they will 
confeſs themſelves enamoured with the 
A charms of benevolence; they will boaſt 
if of their philanthropy, and expreſs the 
14 warmeſt wiſhes for the happineſs of 
is mankind. But little beſides generous 
2 profeſſions, and good wiſhes, are to be 
4 expected from perſons of this caſt: 
4 for their time is ſo conſtantly employed 
in the purſuit of their own amuſe- 

ment and pleaſure, and they expend 
2 their poſſeſſions ſo liberally upon them 
(ſelves, that it is not in their power to 

3 pay much attention to the concerns of 
others. 


Exhore the votaries of ambition and 
power, © not to ſeek their own, but 
every man another's wealth ;” they 

will cell you, that to do this is the 
pleaſure and glory of their lives; that 
OP 1 it 
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it is public ſpirit, and love to their 
country; which dictates all their mea- 


ſures, and inſpires them in all their 


actions. But the hiſtory of mankind 


forbids us to place implicit confidence 


in ſuch profeſſions as theſe; and in- 
ſtructs us, that diſintereſted patriotiſm 
15 a precious treaſure, lodged only in 
the hearts of thoſe, whoſe ſuperior 
wiſdom and goodneſs give them a real 
independence, by raiſing them above 
the ſmiles or the frowns of fortune. 


Great however as the multitude iS, 


of thoſe who ſeek their own profit, 


without regard to the profit of others, 
there are ſome to be found (and I 
| truſt the number is not inconſider- 
able) whoſe hearts are too large to be 
confined: within the narrow limits of 


their own concerns ; who, with a na- 


tural and unaffected ſenſibility, can 


intereſt themſelves in the welfare of 
all around them, participating their 


Joys = 
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joys, and ſharing their diſtreſſes; and 
whoſe feeling ſouls are ſuſceptible of 
all the refined and god- like pleaſures 
of doing good. Such perſons as theſe 
will eaſily underſtand the full import 
of the Apoſtle's exhortation in the 
text; will receive the word into good 
and honeſt hearts; and will bring forth 
the fruits of righteouſneſs and mercy 
in their lives. On ſuch good ground 
may the ſeed of the word be now 
ſown; that it may bear much fruit, 
to the benefit of mankind, and to he 
glory of God ! 


At is almoſt 3 obſerve, that 
the Apoſtle cannot be ſuppoſed, in the 
text, to prohibit or diſcourage all re- 
gard to our own intereſts. Self-love 
is the moſt active principle in the hu- 
man mind; and to ſeek our own hap- 
pineſs is to obey the firſt law of our 
nature. And certainly none of the 
precepts of Chriſtianity ought to be 

explained | 
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explained in ſuch a manner as would be 


inconſiſtent - with thoſe eternal laws, 


which the Almighty hath written 


upon our hearts. It is then only that 


our attention to our awn.concerns. be- 


comes culpable, hen they fo entirely 


employ our thoughts, and engroſs our 


affections, as to leave us neither lei- 
ſure nor inclination to pay a due re- 


gard to the intereſts of others. When 
this is the caſe, then ſelf- love degene- 


rates into ſelfiſhneſs; then the ſacred 
flame of benevolence is extinguiſhed, 
and the moſt baſe and pernicious paſ- 
ſions are kindled in the heart; then 
a man becomes capable of doing the 
meaneſt and moſt contemptible, and 
even the vileſt and moſt criminal ac- 
tions. From this bitter fountain 


have proceeded all thoſe ſtreams of in- 


juſtice, fraud, oppreſſion, inhumanity 


and cruelty, which have fo long been 
deſtructive of the happineſs of man- 
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kind. Suppoſe a man diveſted of the 
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weighed by InTeresrt.. 
pliſh his own private ſelfiſh ends, it be 
neceſſary that the moſt ſacred engage- 
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generous feelings of benevolence, and 


entirely involved in his own concerns, 


and it will be impoſſible to ſay what 


deeds of ſname and horror he will not 


commit. In the balance of his per- 
verted judgment, honour, gratitude, 
friendſhip, natural affection, huma- 
nity and religion, will all be out- 
If, to accom- 


ments ſhould be violated ; that the 
meaneſt arts of fraud ſhould be prac- 


tiſed; that the character, the proſpe- 


rity, or the happineſs of a friend, a 


benefactor, or a brother ſhould be ſa- 


crificed; that the deſerted orphan, or 


the mourning widow, ſhould be de- 
prived of their little ſtore; or that the 
ſtrongeſt ties of nature ſhould be 
broken through; INTER ESH commands, 


and ſhe muſt be obeyed. Having 
given himſelf up to her dominion, it 
is not in his power to ſay, © Hitherto 

oe oa es will 
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will I go, but no farther,” Such is 


the hateful nature, and dangerous ten- 


dency of the vice againſt which we are 


eue in the text. 
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Andat he ſame time that the Apoſtle 


diſſuades us from indulging a ſelfiſh 
temper, he exhorts us to cultivate 


the contrary ſpirit, and to pay a con- 
ſtant attention to the intereſts, and 


exerciſe a generous concern for the 


welfare of our brethren. © Let no 


.« man ſeek his own, but every man 
cc another's wealth: that is, ſuffer 
not your thoughts and affections to 


be wholly engaged by that one be- 


loved object, ſelf; but ſometimes turn 


away your eyes from it, and look be- 


yond the little circle of your own af- 


fairs, to obſerve the condition and in- 
tereſt yourſelves in the welfare of 


your brethren, Behold the proſpe- 


rity of ſuch as are happy; and let the 
__ of their felicity increaſe your 
own. 
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own. Take notice of the calamities 
and diſtreſſes of the unfortunate, and 
ie their afflictions penetrate your 
hearts. Rejoice with them that 
e rejoice, . and weep with them that 
© weep.” And be not idle ſpectators 
f the joys or the ſorrows of others; 
ook around you for opportunities 


 lfof alleviating the miſeries and increa- 
; {ſing the happineſs of your brethren; 


and manifeſt, by a conſtant ſeries of 


N generous and worthy actions, that you 


live, not for yourſelves alone, but for 


your families, your friends, your coun- 
try, and the world. Such is the im- 


port of the Apoſtle's exhortation in the 


| text. How well it deſerves our moſt 


ſerious regard will appear from n 


IO nero 


In the firſt widen; it is tt 
iaibenble to our nature, as men, that 
we ſhould be attentive to the intereſts 
of: others, as: well as to our OWN. 
72. Examine 
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Examine the conſtitution of the hu- 
man mind, and you will ſee that it is 


E endued by its Maker, with principles 
| | and affections of a ſocial as well as of 
| 2 a private and perſonal kind; and that 


| VVoe are as really, though perhaps leſs 
1 ſtrongly, impelled by the former to 
if intereſt. ourſelves in the welfare of 
J our fellow-creatures, as by the latter 

to provide for our own 'happineſs. 
Doth not nature 3 ſuch as are 


32 


. 1805 of Tomei 145 wich A ee 
affection, which forms an almoſt in- 
diſſoluble bond of union, and which i „ 

a ſource of the ſweeteſt endearments 
and moſt exquiſite pleaſures which hu- 
man life affords? Doth not nature 
prompt us to look beyond our do- 
meſtic connections, and intereſt our- 
ſelves in the concerns of our brethren 
of mankind in general? Is it poſſible 
for us to behold a fellow- creature in 

N ine to whatever country he be- 

longs, 


AUD 
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longs, whateyer: religion. he profeſles, 
or however unknown he may be to us, 


without feeling the emotions of ſym- 
pathy and compaſſion ? Doth | not 
nature teach us to look upon perpetual . 
ſolitude with averſion and horror, and 
to engage in the purſuits and enjoy 


the pleaſures of life in ſociety? Is not 


the deſire of obtaining the good opi- 
nion of others, and of contributing 
to their ſatisfaction and happineſs, one 


of the principal ſprings which animate 
great and noble minds in all the im- 


portant tranſactions of their lives? 


And are not all the gratifications 


which we receive from our ſenſes, and 


all our intellectual and moral pleaſures, 


greatly heightened by being enjoyed in 


the company of thoſe we love? Will 
it then admit of a doubt, that nature 
requires us to look beyond ourſelves, 


and to pay a conſtant. attention to the 
intereſts of others? 1 


A farther 
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A farther obligation to chis duty 


wite from the ſtate of mutual depen- 
dence in which mankind are placed. 


All the employments and occupations 
of ſociety are . reciprocal offices of 


kindneſs, which mankind are perpetu- 
ally performing towards each other, for 
their mutual ſupport and happineſs. 


And if this exchange of ſervices were 
interrupted ; if every man were to 
attempt to live independent of his 
neighbour ; it would be impoſſible for 


any individual to enjoy the conveni- 


encies and elegancies, and perhaps to 


procure even the neceſſaries of life. 
As a number of perſons, by uniting 
their ſtrength, may produce effects, 
which, while each exerted his power 


ſingly and in ſucceſſion, they could 
never accompliſh: ſo mankind by 
employing. their ſeveral abilities. in 


conjunction, and for the common 
good, may obtain a great variety of 
advantages and pleaſures, which with- 
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out this union they could never have 


enjoyed. Thus the happineſs of each 
individual is connected with that of 
the ſpecies; and a univerſal depen- 
dence is eſtabliſhed among mankind, 
from which no man, however great 


his abilities may be, or in however 


exalted a ſtation he is placed, can be 
free. Our obligations to regard the 
intereſts of others are then moſt evi- 
dent, Since we are continually de- 
pendent upon our brethren, and re- 
ceive moſt of the bleſſings of life 
through their means, what can be 
more reaſonable, than that we ſhould 
make the beſt returns we are able to 
ſociety for the advantages we receive 
from it; and contribute, to the ut- 
moſt of our power, towards the public 
welfare? No man who is not able to 
live in a ſtate of entire independence 
upon others, can have a right to live 
to:himCfdll, io 


Another 
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Another argument, to enforce the 
exhortation of the text, may be taken 


from the pleaſures of benevolence, 


How noble, how ſatisfying, how far 


| ſuperior to all other delights, theſe 


pleaſures are, the good man, who 
has experienced them, alone can tell. 


The man, whoſe idol is wealth, and 
whoſe eyes the God of this world hath 
blinded, may imagine that no happi- 


neſs is to be compared with that of 


adding poſſeſſion to poſſeſſion, behold- 
ing with his eyes the treaſures which 


he hath amaſſed, and calling them 


all his own. The ſons of ambition 


may glory in the ſplendour of appear- 
ance, the pomp of titles, and the pa- 


rade of greatneſs; and may fancy 


that nothing can equal the pleaſure of 


being honoured by his ſuperiors, flat- 
tered by his dependents, and applauded 


and careſſed by all the world. The 
voluptuary may think himſelf maſter 


of the true ſecret of happineſs, and 
9 ee 
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perſuade himſelf that no man knows 


how to live, but he who gives un- 


bounded indulgence to his appetites 
and paſſions, and ſpends his days in 


diſſipation and exceſs. But there are 


joys, with which theſe men, who live 


for themſelves alone, intermeddle not; 


Joys which thoſe who have experienced 
them can teſtify to be infinitely ſupe- 
rior to all the gratifications which the 


riches, honours, or pleaſures of the 


world can afford. 


Ye, whoſe tender and generous 


hearts naturally, and without con- 
ſtraint, intereſt themſelves in the wel- 
fare of others, and teach you to make 


their happineſs your own; ye who 


can never ſee your neighbour's ſucceſs, 
without partaking of his joy, or hear 
of his misfortunes, without mingling 


your tears with his; ye who are no 


leſs anxious to make your relations, 


your friends, and all with whom you 


95 are 
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are connected happy, than be fo your- 
ſelves, and who © ſeek not your own 
profit, but the profit of many :” ſay, 
whether ye do not prize the tender- 
neſs and ſenſibility of your hearts as 


| your beſt treaſure ; whether ye do not * 
| experience more happineſs in loving 'Y 
| your neighbour as yourſelf, and doing 1 
gqoõad to all around you, as you have 3 
| opportunity, than you could poſſibly tek 
IB find in poſſeſſing the greateſt riches, 76 
| | in being advanced to the utmoſt height 
| of worldly glory, or in ſpending your 


days in the midft of the moſt luxurious 


| eaſe and indulgence. 
Pike is nothing, from which the 'Þ 
| ſuperior excellence of the pleaſures of 0 
ll | benevolence more plainly appears, than 2 
* from this circumſtance; that they 5 
* may be enjoyed through all the viciſ- 1 
ſitudes of human life, and will con- 95 
tinue when other pleaſures ſhall for- 6 
| es fake us for ever. Under the greateſt Þ 


reverſe 
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Z reverſe of fortune, and the heavieſt 
1 preſſure of affliction, the good man 
may have the ſatisfaction of perform- 
ing ſome offices of kindneſs to others; 
or at leaſt may extend his benevolent 
wiſhes to all mankind, and offer up 
his fervent prayers to heaven on their 
behalf. He may at all times be happy 
in the conſciouſneſs of the goodneſs 
of his heart, and in the recollection 
' ofa life devoted to the ſervice of his 
fellow- creatures. Even at that ſeaſon, 
when all his connections with this 
world muſt be broken; when the eye 
which hath ſeen him muſt ſee him 
no more; that benevolence of heart, 
which will increaſe the pain of ſepara- 
tion from his friends, will, at the 
ſame time, yield him the beſt ſupports 
under it. While they are taking their 
laſt farewel of him, and weeping over 
| his departing ſpirit, he will be able to 
EM 0 ſuſtain himſelf in this moſt painful of 
all moments, by reflecting, that it hath 
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been the buſineſs and pleaſure of his 


life to promote their happineſs; and 
that he ſhall leave behind him, in their 


. grateful and affectionate hearts, a laſt- 


ing monument of his virtues. The 
remembrance of his good deeds will 
miniſter conſolation to his ſoul, in 
that hour when conſolation is moſt of 
all needed. Conſcious that he hath 
not lived to himſelf alone, but hath 
employed a conſiderable ſhare of his 


time and abilities in the ſervice of 


others; he will leave this world in 


peace, and enter upon another with a 
Joyful hope, that, when he reſts from 
| his labours, his works will follow him. 


Having ſaid thus much concerning 


the internal pleaſures of benevolence, 
it may perhaps ſeem of little conſe- 


quence to add, that an attention to the 
Intereſts of others will ſecure us the 
eſteem and love of mankind. But, 
though the approbation of our own q 
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hearts is above all things elſe to be 
deſired, yet the good opinion of the 
world is certainly not beneath the no- 
tice of a wiſe man. And by what 
means can this be ſo effectually ob- 
tained, as by attending to the concerns, 


and endeavouring to promote the hap- 


pineſs of others? When you ſee a per- 
ſon attentive to your intereſts, and de- 


ſirous of giving you pleaſure, you im- 


mediately imbibe a prejudice in his 
favour ; and, without any other re- 
commendation, or any previous ac- 
quaintance, you form a pleaſing idea 
of his character. It may be obſerved 
as a general maxim, that there 1s no- 
thing by which a man may more cer- 
tainly gain the reſpect of mankind, or 
more eaſily inſinuate himſelf into their 
affections, than by a friendly and 
obliging behaviour. But when to this 
are added frequent acts of generoſity 


and beneficence, and conſtant endea- 


vours to be uſeful to the world; the 
1 D3 cCCharacter 
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character rifes in importance and ex- 


cellence, and not only engages the 


love, but commands the eſteem and 
veneration of mankind. >. 


2 1 avs to inſiſt farther upon this 
topic, let it be conſidered in the next 


place, That by complying with the 


exhortation of the Apoſtle in the text, 


we ſhall acquire a reſemblance to the 


moſt amiable and perfect of all beings. 


The Eternal Deity, whoſe being and 
happineſs are independent and immu- 
table, liveth not unto himſelf. He 


continually exerts his almighty ede 


and employs his perfect wiſdom, t 
preſerve and bleſs the numberleſs or- 


ders of beings which he hath created. 


The great Father of the univerſe is 
ever preſent with all parts of his happy 
family; ever attentive to the inte- 
reſts of his offspring; and ever ac- 
tive to promote their welfare. He 


© 1s 6800 unto all, and his tender mer- 
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ce Cies are over all his works.” To 


intereſt ourſelves in the concerns of 


our brethren, and exert our utmoſt 


endeayours for their benefit, is then 


to be like God; to. be like him in 
that which is the higheſt excellence 
and glory of his nature. And to 
what higher point, my brethren, can 


the moſt boundleſs ambition aſpire ; 


what idea can enter into the human 
mind more noble and ſublime; what 


deſire can be formed in the heart of 


man more comprehenſive: and exalted ; 


than to reſemble the great fountain 
of all good, and ſtandard of all per- 


fection? «© Be ye therefore merciful, 


** as your Father in heaven is merci- 


- "00 ful. 155 


Confider farther, that to be atten- 
tive to the intereſts and ſeek the hap- 
pineſs of our brethren, is to act agree- 
ably to our Chriſtian profeſſion and 
character. To be a diſciple of Chriſt, 
| „ what 
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what is it? If we were to judge by 
the repreſentations and the practices 


of many who have called themſelves 
Chriſtians, we might conclude, that it 
is to embrace and zealouſly ſupport a 
particular ſyſtem of ſpeculative opi- 

nions; to be ſtrift obſervers of parti- 
cular rites and ceremonies; to afflict 
ourſelves with needleſs and unnatural 
auſterities; and to treat with ran- 
cour and malevolence thoſe whoſe re- 
ligious opinions or cuſtoms diſagree 
with our own. But far different from 
this is the account, which the great 
Author of our holy religion hath 
himſelf given us, of the characteriſtics 


by which he expects his followers to 
be diſtinguiſhed. If we form our ideas 


of the Chriſtian character, either from 
the diſpoſitions and conduct of Chriſt; 


from the laws which he hath given us 


for the regulation of our actions; or 
from his own expreſs language; we 
ſhall fee, that it conſiſts in a benevo- 
"_— 3 a 
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lent heart and a good life. © By this,“ 
faith he, © ſhall all men know that 
ce ye are my diſciples, if ye have love 
« one towards another.” Let us then, 


as becometh the followers of Chriſt, 


ce love one another with pure hearts 


cc fervently ? 


Finally, it is only by obeying the 
precept of the text, that we can be 
prepared for the enjoyment of the 


happineſs promiſed to ſincere Chriſ- 


tians in the life to come. Though we 


are unable to form an adequate idea of 


this happineſs, it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, from the conſtitution of the 
human mind, as well as from the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, that it will be of 


a ſocial nature, and will, in a great 
meaſure conſiſt in the mutual exerciſe 


of benevolent affections, and the reci- 
procal performance of good actions. 


If therefore we acquire the habits of 
benevolence in this life, our minds 
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will be in a proper ſtate for their fu- 
ture employments; and we ſhall be 
prepared to enjoy, with the higheſt re- 
liſh, the pleaſures of that world, where 
peace and love will reign and triumph | 
for ever. 


cc Let no man, then ſeek his own, 
but every man another's wealth. 
In the relations of domeſtic life, pur- 
ſue the peace and happineſs of thoſe 
with whom you are connected, no leſs 
than your own. By a diligent atten- 
tion to the intereſts of your family; 
by a peaceable, kind and affectionate 
behaviour; and by a careful perform- 
ance of all relative duties; ſtrengthen 
that union which nature hath eſta- 
bliſhed, and ſecure and perpetuate 
thoſe pleaſures which domeſtic life is 
capable of affording. In your inter- 
courſe with the world let your con- 
cern for the intereſts of others preſerve 
you from all mean and iniquitous 
| Fee, 
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practices, and prompt you to the 
ſtricteſt fidelity and honour in your 
dealings. Always indulge the natural 
feelings of humanity towards the diſ- 
treſſes of your fellow - creatures; and 
be ever ready to exert yourſelves for 
their relief. Cheriſh a generous con- 
cern for the welfare of your coun- 
try, and manifeſt a public ſpirit, by 
chearfully contributing all in your 
power towards the public good. To 
conclude; extend your good wiſhes 
to all mankind, and embrace the whole 
family of God, upon the face of the 
earth, in the arms of a cordial and 
diſintereſted benevolence. In this man- 
ner, act agreeably to the nature which 
God hath given you, and the ſitua- 
tion in which he hath placed you; 
ſecure to yourſelves the pleaſures and 
honours of virtue; imitate the great 
Father of your ſpirits; ſupport the 
5 dignity of your Chriſtian character; 
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and prepare yourſelves for a bleſſed 


Which that we may all obtain, may 


God of his infinite mercy grant ! 


immorta 
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THE FATAL EFFECTS OF IRREGULAR. 
PASSIONS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
HISTORY OF CAIN AND ABEL, 


"ths furor breeis t. Animum rege, qui niſi paret 
| Imperat; buns frenis, bunc tu compeſce catena. 
| | Hon. 
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GENESIS iv. 4, 5. 


And the Lord bad reſpe# unto Abel, 
and to his offering; but unto Cain, and 
to his offering he had not reſpect. 


_« FT 7 Herewith ſhall T come before 
© WY the Lord? and how ſhall I 

« bow: myſelf before the moſt high 
God?“ is an enquiry of the utmoſt 
moment; an enquiry to which every 
man, who is duly ſenſible of the im- 
portance of religious worſhip, and ſin- 
cerely deſirous of the divine approba- 
tion and acceptance, muſt earneſtly 

wiſh for a ſatisfactory anſwer, 

e That 
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That veneration, gratitude and ſub- 


jection are due to the greateſt and beſt 
of all beings; and that theſe ſentiments 


ought to be expreſſed in ſolemn acts 
of devotion, is univerfally allowed. 


As mankind have differed in nothing 
more, than in their religious forms 
and ceremonies; ſo there is nothing 
in which they have been more gene- 
rally agreed, than in acknowledging 
the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, and 


the reaſonableneis of paying him ſome 
kind of religious homage. Now, ſince 
this is a duty which is founded upon 
the firſt principles of reaſon, and upon 
the relation which ſubſiſts between 

man and his Creator; every one, who 
hath the fear of God before his eyes, 

muſt be deſirous of performing it in 


a becoming and acceptable manner. 


On this omeatting wee, the ficey 
with which the text is omen, 
* us the fulleſt ſatisfaction. 
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teacheth us, that the principal thing 


which the Almighty regards in his 


worſhippers, is not the value or ex- 


cellence of the offering; not the mag- 
nificence or parade with which it is pre- 


ſented; not the outward circumſtances 


or appearance of the offerer; but the 


inward diſpoſitions of his heart, and the 


general tenor of his conduct in life. 


We have here two perſons who, as 
far as appears from the ſtory, were 


in every reſpect, excepting their mo- 
ral characters, upon a perfect equality. 


They had both been alike inſtructed in 
the principles of religion, and trained : 
up from their youth in the knowledge 
of God, and in a regard to the exter- 


nal duties of religion. They were 


both employed in natural and uſe- 
ful occupations: Abel was a keeper 
of ſheep, and Cain was a tiller 


of the ground. Each of them 


brought an offering to the Lord, ac- 
cCording 


. —— ( — 
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cording to his reſpective employment 


and poſſeſſions. © Cain brought of the 
ce fruit of the ground; and Abel he 


< alſo brought the firſtlings of the 


cc flock, and of the fat thereof.” Ne- 


vertheleſs, „the Lord had reſpect 


« unto Abel, and to his offering; but 
tc unto Cain, and to his e he had 
« not reſpect.” 


Perhaps, to a human ſpe&ator, the 
offering of Cain, and that of Abel 
might appear alike good. But they 
appeared not ſo, in the eyes of that 


Being, who “ ſeeth not as man ſeeth.” 


He refuſed the one, and accepted the 


other not from caprice and arbitrary 


pleaſure—this is not the manner of 


the wiſe and merciful- Governor of the 


world—he had good reaſon for the 


diſtinction which he made with re- 


ſpect to their offerings; for his all- 
diſcerning eye obſerved an eſſential 
difference in their characters. He ſaw 

that 
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that Cain, notwithſtanding all his pro- 
feſſions of piety, was, in the diſpoſi- 
tions of his heart, and the courſe of 
his life, a bad man. He could not ap- 
prove of his character, and therefore 
he had no reſpect unto his offering. 
He ſaw that Abel was in reality, what 
he profeſſed to be, a good man; he 
beheld his uprightneſs and integrity 
with approbation; and therefore it 
was that his ſacrifice was wu leaſing: 
WDM.” SET: CHO [Rn 
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WY this. manner it is chat the Al- 
e judgeth concerning the wor- 
ſhip, which is preſented unto him, by 
every reaſonable creature upon the 
face of the earth. He is himſelf per- 
fectly righteous and good. He knows. 
that nothing, but the practice of righte- 
ouſneſs, can produce the perfection and 
happineſs of human nature. He there- 
fore requires a virtuous temper and 
character, as the condition, without 

which 
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which no religious ſervices, with 


whatever regularity or ſolemnity they 
are performed, can poſſibly be accept- 
able to him. Come before him with 


all the pomp of coſtly oblations; pre- 
ſent your devotions in magnificent and 


ſolemn temples dedicated to his ho- 


nour; expreſs the moſt rational ſenti- 


ments of piety in the moſt proper and 
decent language; aſſume the utmoſt 
ſeriouſneſs and ſanctity in your exter- 


nal behaviour, during the ſeaſons of ü 


devotion ; notwithſtanding all this, 


c if you regard iniquity in your heart, 
the Lord will not hear you.” But 


offer unto your Maker the living ſa- 
crifice of a pure heart and a good life ; 


let the worſhip you pay to him be ac- 
companied with righteouſneſs and 
mercy to your fellow-creatures ; and 
whatever elſe may be wanting in your 


religious ſervices, you may aſſure 


| yourſelves that they will meet with a 
_ gracious reception, © In every na- 


tion, 


48 
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ce tion, he. that feareth God and work- 


« eth righteoulnefs is accepted of 
ce him.“ 


Be not deceived by the vain ima- 


gination (an imagination by which 
thouſands have been deluded to their 


undoing) that frequent exerciſes of 
devotion, and a ſtrict profeſſion of re- 


ligion, may be ſubſtituted in the room 
of a good life, and will hide a multi- 
tude of ſins. To ſuppoſe that the out- 
ward forms of piety will be accepted 
by the Almighty, in the room of thoſe 


good diſpoſitions and that virtuous 


character, which give to religious 


exerciſes all their value; what can 


be more inconſiſtent with the ob- 


vious dictates of reaſon, and the ex- 
preſs language of ſcripture? Obſerve 


the manner in which the prophet 
Jaiab addreſſes the degenerate chil- 
dren of Jfrael, in the name of the 


Lord: « To what purpoſe i is the mul-. 


ce titude 
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« titude of your ſacrifices unto me, 
« faith the Lord? When ye come to 
« appear before me, who hath re- 
ce quired this at your hands, to tread 
ec my courts? Waſh ye; make you 
ec clean; put away the evil of your 
© doings from before mine eyes; ceaſe 
ce to do evil; learn to do well.” 


Conſider well the import of this ſo- 
lemn addreſs; and learn to place no 
confidence in an external profeſſion of 
religion, while your devotions pro- 
duce not the fruits of righteouſneſs. 
Be not deceived: God is not to be 

mocked: his eye ſees through every 
fair diſguiſe: and, whatever ſoothing 
artifices men may at preſent practiſe 
upon themſelves, he will at leaſt ren- 
der unto every man according to his 
works. 


Ciuin had doubtleſs been too well in- 
ſtructed in the principles of religion, 
e 
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not to know, that the prayer of the 
upright and good man alone is ac- 


ceptable to God. One might there- 
fore have expected, that the conſci- 


ouſneſs of his own guilt would have 
filled him with ſhame, and covered 
his face with confuſion, in the pre- 
fence of his Maker; and would have 
led him to acknowledge, with peni- 


tence, the equity. of the divine con- 
duct towards him. One might have 
expected, that, when his offering met 
with an unfavourable reception, his 


' conſcience would have immediately 


ſuggeſted the reaſon, and prompted 
him to prepare himſelf for preſenting 
a more acceptable ſacrifice, by repent- 
ance and reformation. But, ſee the 
deceitfulneſs of fin! No ſooner did 


Cain perceive that his offering was 
rejected, and that of his brother ac- 
cepted, than © he was very wroth, 
and his countenance fell.” 


Had 
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Had he been angry with him/elf, for 


his wickedneſs and hypocriſy; had 
his countenance fallen in ſname and 


remorſe, like the Publican, in our Sa- 


viour's parable, who could not lift up 


ſo much as his eyes unto heaven; it 


had been well. But the caſe was far 
otherwiſe. He was angry with his 
Maker; and, in the vanity of his heart, 


imagined that his offering had deſerv- 
ed a better reception. Though he 
was conſcious of his crimes, he thought 


it hard and unjuſt, that he ſhould 
ſuffer the puniſhment due to them. 
Thus doth © the fooliſhneſs of man 
« pervert his way;” and, when the 
day of viſitation cometh, © his heart 
« fretteth againſt the Lord.” 


Cain was angry too with his brother. 
For what reaſon? His brother had 
done him no wrong. It was not his 


fault, that the Lord had rejected his 


offering. As became a virtuous and 
ws affectionate 
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affectionate brother, his heart had 
doubtleſs often melted with compaſ— 
ſion and grief, for the follies and vices 


of Cain. And, when he ſaw that the 


Lord had no reſpect unto his brother's 
offering, he perhaps with tears la- 


mented his diſappointment and ſhame. 


Wherefore then was Cain thus wroth 
with his brother? and wherefore did 


his countenance fall? The true reaſon, 


in this caſe (as perhaps it is in moſt 


other caſes of a like nature, in which 


the virtuous and good meet with ma- 
licious and cruel treatment from the 


wicked) was this; © his own works 


were evil, and his brother's righteous.” 
He could not bear to ſee himſelf ſo 
much outſhone by a brother, over whom 
nature had given him the ſuperiority 
of birth-right. He could not endure 


the ſight of the man, whoſe virtues 
placed his own character in ſo con- 
temptible a light. He could not brook 
the reproaches and cenſures, which he 


E „ 2 
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muſt expect to meet with from every 


quarter, after this public and ſolemn 
manifeſtation of his brother's piety, 
and his own wickedneſs, He could 
not bear to think, that Abel's offering 
was accepted, and his own rejected. 
His breaſt was fired with reſentment ; 
ſullenneſs and rancour darkened his 


__ countenance, 


Every angry, every diſcontented, 


every envious look or thought, 1s ob- 


lerved by the great Searcher of hearts 
and Judge of men. The Lord ſaw the 
hateful paſſions which agitated the 


breaſt of Cain; and, being “ full of 
« forbearance and long- ſuffering, not 
* willing that any ſhould periſh, but 
ce that all ſhould come to repentance,” 
to convince him of the folly of his 


_ reſentment, and to prevent the fatal 


conſequences which it might occaſion, 
he condeſcended to reaſon with him. 
« The Lord faid unto Cain, Why art 


thou 
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« thou wroth, and why is thy coun- 
ce tenance fallen? If thou doeſt well, 


ce ſhalt thou not be accepted? and 
« jf thou doeſt not well, ſin lieth at 
cc the door; and unto thee ſhall be his 


cc deſire, and thou ſhalt rule over him.“ 


He was hereby plainly inſtructed, 
that he had been treated with the 
utmoſt impartiality and equity, and 


therefore had no reaſon to be diſſa- 
tisfied with the divine proceedings to- 


wards him: that, if his behaviour had 
been upright and virtuous, he might 
have been aſſured of the favour 
of that Being, who hateth nothing 
that he hath made, with whom is no 


reſpect of perſons, and who is the 


- Friend and Rewarder of the righte- 
us: but, that, ſince he choſe to for- 


ſake the paths of innocence and vir- 
tue, and tranſgreſs the laws of God, 
he ought not to think it hard, 


that he ſhould meet with that diſ- 
ee with which the Almighty 
"WY muſt 
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muſt always behold the workers of 


iniquity, He was likewiſe taught 
that he had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed 


with Abel, and aſſured, that the differ- 


ence in their characters ſhould not de- 


prive him of the privileges of his birth- 
right. 


Theſe arguments ought doubtleſs to 
have convinced Cain of the reaſonable- 


neſs of his puniſhment; to have calmed 


his reſentment; to have reconciled 
him to the conduct of his Maker; 
and to have diſpoſed him to be at 


peace with his brother. But when 
the mind is agitated by the turbulent 


paſſions of anger, envy, hatred, and 
revenge, it is ill prepared to liſten to 


the gentle voice of reaſon or religion. 
At ſuch a ſeaſon, no arguments can 


convince, no perſuaſions prevail: even 


the Almighty melt 1 in vain. 


Cain 
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Cain ſtill continued to envy and to 


hate his brother. Though perhaps he 
might recover the compoſure of his 


countenance, the moſt malignant paſ- 
ſions ſtill rankled in his heart. Every 
day gave them new ſtrength ; and 
they only waited for a favourable op- 
portunity, to burſt forth in ſome 
dreadful act of rage and cruelty. - Such 
an opportunity at length occurred. 
Cain and Abel were alone in the field. 
At this inſtant, he called to mind the 


diſhonour and diſappointment which 
his brother's virtues had brought upon 
him: — for fo his vitiated fancy re- 


preſented the matter, though his own 
vices had been the real cauſe of both. 
He could no longer bear the ſight of 
one, who continually reminded him 
of his demerit and diſgrace. He felt 
the hateful ſpirit of malice working 


within him. His heart meditated in- 
ſtant revenge. Rage and fury boiled 
in his blood; flaſhed through his eyes; 


E3 diſtorted. 
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diſtorted his features; nerved his arm 
with double ſtrength. Without allow- 
ing himſelf a moment's reflection; 
without giving his brother a moment's 


* 76 SERMON III. 
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2 warning; he lifted up his hand againſt 4 
1 Abel, and ſlew him. 1 


O my brethren ! into what depths 
| of wickedneſs and inhumanity are 
men in danger of falling, when they 
give themſelves up to the impulſe of 
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| || the impetuous and deteſtable paſſions 
[ of envy and malice! When once theſe 5 
if paſſions uſurp the dominion in the 5 
lf | ſoul, then farewel all ſenſe of honour * 
and love of virtue! farewel all regard 1 
| to the ſacred laws of equity! farewel ; 
| to the tender ties of friend and bro- | 


| ther! farewel to all the fond affections 
| and feet endearments of humanity ! 
| Little did Cain imagine, when he gave 
| way to the firſt emotions of envy and 
| 
| 


reſentment, that they would have led 
him to commit the crime, at which 
nature 
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nature reluctates, and which, more 
than all other crimes, chills the ſoul 
with horror: little did he think, that 
they would have made him a mur- 
derer. Had he foreſeen, that his paſ- 
ſions would have at laſt riſen to ſuch 
an height, as to prompt him to lay 
violent hands upon his brother, whom 
he ought to have loved; upon his 
younger brother, whom he ought to 
have protected; upon his virtuous and 
pious brother, whom the God of hea- 
ven approved; with what care would 
he have extinguiſhed the flame at its 
firſt appearance ! with what attention 
and thankfulneſs would he have re- 
ceived the divine admonition ! 


Seen: his unhappy error, and dread- 
ful fate; from the unhappy error and 
dreadful fate of thouſands, who have, 
like him, abandoned themſelves to the 
dominion of their vicious paſſions, let 
us, my 1 learn wiſdom. When 
„„ 
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we firſt indulge ourſelves in reſent- 
ment, envy, or malice, we keep it 
within our own boſoms; or only ſuf- 
fer it to break forth in the language 
of i1]-nature, fretfulneſs, and ſpleen. 


But we know not to what height the 


ſtorm which our own folly hath crea- 
ted may ariſe, or what hayock it may 
make. Probably it may deſtroy, our 
neighbour's reputation in the world: 
perhaps it may diſturb his peace and 
happineſs; poſſibly it may involve 
him in diſtreſs and wretchedneſs, and 


overwhelm him with inevitable de- 
ſtruction. © We cannot tell how great 


« a fire a little ſpark may kindle :” for 


%a man that hath no rule over * 


c own ſpirit is like a city that 

„broken down, and without ab. 0 
Let us then check every boiſterous 
and deſtructive paſſion at its firſt ap- 


pearance, and, according to the ad- 


vice of Solomon, * leave off contention 
before it be meddled with,” 


«. 
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The conſequences of indulging the 


paſſions of anger, envy, and hatred 


are dreadful indeed! Cain found them 
to be ſo. When he was firſt called 
to account concerning his brother, he 
hoped to have concealed his crime by a 
falſehood. But no crime can ever be 
concealed by falſehood from the eye of 
omniſcience. When the Lord ſaid 

unto Cain, Where is Abel thy bro- 
« ther?” he ſaid, I know not: am 


my brother's keeper ?” But neither 
this peremptory denial, nor the effron- 


tery with which he charged his Judge 
with aſking him a queſtion which he 
was not bound to anſwer, could hide 
his guilt, or ſave him from the dreadful 


ſentence of condemnation. The Lord 


ſaid, «„ What haſt thou done? the 
% voice of thy brother's blood crieth 
« unto me from the ground, And 
ce now art thou curſed from the earth, 


« which hath opened her mouth to re- 
« ceive thy brother's blood from thy 


E 5 hand. 
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hand. When thou tilleſt the ground, 


tc it ſhall not henceforth yield unto 


ee thee her ſtrength : a fugitive and a 
e vagabond ſhalt thou be in the 
« earth.” Under this awful, but 


righteous ſentence, the heart of Cain 


ſunk in deſpair ; .and he cried out, 
« My puniſhment is greater than I can 
bear,” 


And all thoſe, who indulge them- 


ſelves in anger, envy, hatred, revenge 


and malice, or other irregular and per- 
nicious paſſions, are liable to a like 


condemnation. Their puniſhment is 
as certain, and as dreadful, as if they 


were to receive their doom by a voice 
from heaven. In the preſent life, their 


turbulent paſſions will expoſe them to 
the reſentment and hatred of the 
world; and their guilty conſciences 


will fill them with perpetual remorſe, 


alarm, and terror. And in the life to 
come, the holy ſcriprures inſtruct us, 
that 
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that they will receive the natural con- 

ſequence, and the juſt recompenſe of 

their reſtleſs and tormenting paſſions, 

[ and will ſuffer puniſhments which 
j may not improperly be compared to 

a worm which dieth not, and to a fire 

which ſhall never be quenched. 


[ 
„„ ii een Wl © 
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That we may all be ſo effectually 
1 warned of the fatal conſequences of 
ungoverned paſſions, by the unhappy 
example which hath now been exhi- 
bited before us, as at laſt to eſcape this 
condemnation, may God of his great 
mercy grant! Amen. 
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1 KINGS xx. 11, 


Let not him that girdeth on his harneſs, 


boaſt himſelf, as be that putteth it off. 


TANKIND in general ſeem to 
Judge of human life, and in- 


| deed of every thing elſe, more by 


their preſent feelings and diſpoſitions, 
than by a calm attention to the na- 


ture of things. To the man, whom 
misfortune hath deprived of the ex- 


ternal ſources of pleaſure, or whom 


wickedneſs or infirmity hath rendered 


incapable of enjoying the good things 


he poſſeſſes, life appears a barren and 


dreary 
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dreary wilderneſs, and the whole face 
of nature ſeems overſpread with a 
ſettled gloom. While the man, whoſe 
natural temper 1s contented and chear- 
ful, who enjoys the bleſſing of un- 
interrupted health, and who is ſucceſs- 
ful in his enterprizes and happy in his 
connections, feels a conſtant gaiety 
of heart, which enlivens every ſcene 
around him; and. imagines himſelf 
placed in the midſt of a flowery and 
fruitful paradiſe, where the thorns of 
ſorrow will never ſpring up to perplex 
his path, and under a ſerene and bright 
horizon, which will never be overcaſt 
mth the clouds of adverſity. 
There is no inſtance, in which this 
prejudiced and partial judgment of 
things is more viſible, than in the 
ſanguine expectations which young 
perſons uſually form, concerning their 
condition and character in future life. 
Having had little experience of the 
uncer- 
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uncertainty which attends: all human 


__ purſuits, they promiſe themſelves. 


great ſucceſs in their attempts to ac- 


quire the gifts of fortune; and hope 


that the induſtry of a few years will 


be rewarded with all the bleſſings of 


affluence and independence, or at leaſt 
with a comfortable and decent com- 


petency. Conſcious of the benevo- 


lence and generoſity of their own 


diſpoſitions, and unacquainted with 
the diſguiſes which are aſſumed, and 
the artifices which are practiſed, in 
the world; their hearts are warmed 


with the idea of diſintereſted affection, 
and they expect to find, in every gay 
companion, or ſage adviſer, a ſincere 
and faithful friend. Having never 
meaſured the extent of their abilities, 
they flatter themſelves that they are 


capable of making improvements and 
executing deſigns, which ſhall ſur- 
Prize the world, and crown them with 
immortal honor. Having never 


tried 
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tried the ſtrength of cheir moral powers, 
or obſerved the ſnares which beſet 
the path of unſuſpecting innocence, 
they preſume, that they ſhall find 
it no difficult taſk to preſerve their 
integrity inviolate, and their reputa- 
tion unblemiſned, and to perſevere 
in a courſe of uncorrupted and diſ- 
tinguiſhed virtue, to the end of their 
lives. 


But, © let not him that girdeth on 
te his harneſs, boaſt himſelf, as he * | 
"0 e it off, * 


5 --Confideririg this proverbial maxim, 
as an admonition, which may be pro- 
perly addreſſed to young perſons, to 
guard them againſt. that confidence 
and preſumption, to which they are 
peculiarly liable; I ſhall in this diſ- 
courſe, endeavour to convince you, 
my young friends, of the great im- 
portance and neceſſity of diffidence 
5 es ES and 
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and caution, in your entrance upon 


the world, by pointing out the dan- 


gers to which your virtue and your 


happineſs are expoſed : after which I 
ſhall attempt to ſhew you, by what 
means they may be moſt aal 


ſecured and eſtabliſhed. 


Do not flatter yourſelves with the 


expectation of paſſing your days in 
_ uninterrupted tranquillity and pleaſure; 


or imagine that you ſhall be exempted 


from the common evils and calamities 
of human life. 


Becauſe you are at preſent bleſſed 


with a robuſt and healthful conſtitu- 
tion, and are capable of enjoying 


with delight, and even with rapture, 
the ſcenes of amuſement and indul- 


gence, which ſolicit your attention on 
every ſide ; infer not from hence, that 
the objects around you will always 
: continue to wear this gay and attrac- 


tive 
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32 SERMON V. 
tive aſpect, or that you will always 
be thus able to reliſh the delights 


which they are adapted to afford. 


Remember, that all animal pleaſures 
are unſtable and precarious, and de- 


pend upon circumſtances which it is 
not in your power to command; that 


you are liable every hour of your lives 


to be ſeized with diſorders, which 


would entirely deftroy your appetite 
for theſe pleaſures ; under which the 


Ticheſt and moſt luxurious entertain- 


ments, the faireſt objects in nature, 
or the moſt enchanting melody of 


ſounds would be inſipid, tireſome, 
offenſive: and that, even if you ſhould 
meet with no interruption in your 
purſuit of pleaſure from external 


cauſes, the ſeeds of ſatiety and diſap- 
pointment are ſown in the very frame 


of your natures, and in a ſhort time, 
(much ſhorter than you may be wil- 
ling to imagine) thoſe objects which 


now captivate your whole attention, 
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will loſe all their charms, and be no 


longer able to give you delight or en- 


tertainment. 


You are perhaps entering upon the 


world with all the advantages of a li- 


beral education, an eaſy fortune, agree- 
able connections, a fair character, 
and an honourable and advantageous 


_ employment. With theſe favourable 
_ circumſtances you may poſſibly think, 


that your proſpect of ſucceſs and hap- 


pineſs in future life amounts to little 


leſs than an abſolute certainty : you 


begin your career with a confident aſ- 
ſurance that you ſhall obtain the prize: 
you promiſe yourſelves, that © to- 


% morrow ſhall be as this day, and 


« much more abundant.” But, con- 


ſider, I beſeech you, on what a pre- 


carious foundation your towering 
hopes are built, and how ſoon they 


may all be levelled with the. ground. 
Suppoſe the friends in whom you con- 


fide ſhould, from ſome real or ima- 
or oe oo 
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ginary provocation, deſert your in- 


tereſts, and employ that influence. 


| againſt you, which you expected them 
to exert in your favour: ſuppoſe that 


ſome deſigning villain ſhould have art 


and malice enough to rob you of your 
good name, or ſhould by ſome frau- 
dulent device deprive you of the poſ- 


ſeſſions which you hoped to make the 
baſis of your future fortune : ſuppoſe 
that in the courſe of buſineſs you 


| ſhould take one imprudent or injudi- 


cious ſtep, at a ſeaſon, and in an affair, 


of critical importance, and thus in- 


volve yourſelves in inextricable difficul- 
ties : or laſtly, ſuppoſe that it ſhould 
pleaſe the wiſe Diſpoſer of all things, 


to ſuffer ſome calamitous accident at 


once to fruſtrate all your ſchemes, 
blaſt all your hopes, and overwhelm 


you with diſappointment and miſery : 


ſuppoſe any one of theſe caſes to hap- 


pen (and any of them may happen to 
the wiſeſt and beſt of men) where 
e 604 
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then would be all your flattering 
hopes of wealth, your airy dreams of 
greatneſs? Do we not often, in fact, 
ſee thoſe who, at their firſt entrance 
on life, were ſurrounded with every 
advantage which could promiſe ſuc- 
ceſs, meeting with a ſeries of misfor- 
tunes which depreſs their riſing hopes, 
and at laſt ſink them down under the 


united burden of diſappointment and 


poverty ? 


Learn then to moderate your ex- 


pectations with regard to the portion 


of external good which awaits you 
in future life. Entertain no extrava- 


gant ideas of the happineſs which this 


world is capable of affording ; and 
you will be the better diſpoſed to en- 


joy that ſhare of it which Divine Pro- 
vidence ſhall beſtow. upon you. Ex- 


pect your part of thoſe calamities, 


which are the common lot of morta- 


lity, and you will be the better pre- 


pared 
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pared to endure them with fortitude, 


your virtuous principles, and imagin- 


whenever they ſhall arrive. 


And at the ſame time that I exhort 
you not to be ſanguine in your hopes 
of happineſs in this life,” ſuffer me 
likewiſe to caution you againſt pre- 
ſuming too far upon the ſtrength of 


ing that your innocence and integrity 
are ſecure beyond all danger of viola- 1 


8 
Dr 
n 


. 
23 
he 


You have perhaps enjoyed the ad- © | 
vantages of a virtuous education. 7K 
From your earlieſt years, you have 
received ſtrong impreſſions in favour 
of religion, from the wife inſtructions 
and good examples of your parents 
and friends. With your infant breath 
you imbibed a ſenſe of honour, a 
love of virtue, and a reverence for 
the Almighty. And theſe principles 
have been continually gaining ſtrength, 
e as 


in 
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as you have advanced in years and 


experience. You may therefore per- 


haps imagine, that there is little dan- 


ger, that you will ever be tempted to 


deviate from the path of innocence, 


and to follow a multitude to do evil. 
You may perhaps imagine, that it 


cannot be in the power of any tempe 
tation whatever, to ſhake your reſo- 


lution, and betray you into irregular 


and vicious practices. But remember 
the advice of the wiſe ſon of Sirach, 
« Be not confident in a plain way.” 


The path of virtue is plain and eaſy ; 
it 1s the path of pleaſantneſs and peace; 


but it is beſet with ſnares, of which 


1 you ſhould be warned, and in the 
midſt of which you muſt walk cir- 


cumſpectly, if you would be ſecure 
from falling. Ir is only by © ponder- 
ing the path of your feet,” that 


« all your ways can be eſtabliſhed.” 
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That you may be fully ſenſible of | 


the neceſſity of circumſpection and 
diffidence, ſuffer me particularly to 
remind you of ſome of the principal 
dangers to which your virtue is ex- 


poſed. 


And firſt, you have appetites and 
paſſions implanted in your nature, 
which, if left without controul, would 
lead you into irregular and vicious in- 
dulgences. It is true, the animal as 
well as the rational part of our nature 
1s of divine original, and as ſuch cannot 


be ſuppoſed to have any thing in it de- 
fective or corrupt. It is no leſs true, 


that theſe appetites, being the gift of 
our wiſe and merciful Creator, are de- 
ſigned to be a ſource of enjoyment, 
and ought, under certain reſtrictions, to 
be gratified. But it is likewiſe true, 
that they are capable of being abuſed 


and perverted, in ſuch a manner as to 


involve us in vice and miſery; and 


that 


* 4PE 
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_ that it is only while they are regu- 
lated by the ſuperior principles of 
reaſon and conſcience, that they can 
| I be productive of real happineſs. The 
Voorld affords many melancholy facts, 
to prove the fatal effects of indulging 
irregular and unlawful defires, The 
youngeſt amongſt us, who are capa- 
dle of obſervation and reflection, muſt 

1 — have ſeen inſtances of perſons, whoſe 
health has been impaired, whoſe for- 
N tunes have been waſted, whoſe reputa- 
ü tion hath been blaſted, and whoſe 
R peace of mind hath been deſtroyed, 
buy following pleaſure into the haunts 
> of licentiouſneſs and exceſs. Perhaps 
f there are few young perſons, who = 
have not, at ſome ſeaſon, been con- 
, vinced from their own experience of | 
5 the hazard, to which our virtue is ex- 
0 poſed by the inferior appetites and 
41 paſſions of our nature. 
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That you may be fully ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of circumſpection and 
diffidence, ſuffer me particularly to 
remind you of ſome of the principal = 
dangers to which your virtue is ex- 
poſed. _ = 


And firſt, you have appetites and 
paſſions implanted in your nature, 1 
which, if left without controul, would 775 
ö lead you into irregular and vicious in 
| | dulgences. It is true, the animal as 

| well as the rational part of our nature 
| | is of divine original, and as ſuch cannot 
1 be ſuppoſed to have any thing in it de- 

j fective or corrupt. It is no leſs true, 

that theſe appetites, being the gift of 

our wiſe and merciful Creator, are de- 

ſigned to be a ſource of enjoyment, 

| and ought, under certain reſtrictions, to # 

| | be gratified. But it is likewiſe true, 

| that they are capable of being abuſed 

| and perverted, in ſuch a manner as to 

involve us in vice and miſery; and 
3 = that 
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chat it is only while they are regu- 
lated by the ſuperior principles of 
** reaſon and conſcience, that they can 
be productive of real happineſs. The 
> world affords many melancholy facts, 

do prove the fatal effects of indulging 

irregular and unlawful deſires. The 

youngeſt amongſt us, who are capa- 
dle of obſervation and reflection, muſt 
1 = have ſeen inſtances of perſons, whoſe 
health has been impaired, whoſe for- 
tunes have been waſted, whoſe reputa- 
tion hath been blaſted, and whoſe 
+ © peace of mind hath been deſtroyed, 
5 buy following pleaſure into the haunts 
ol licentiouſneſs and exceſs. Perhaps 
£0 there are few young perſons, who 

3 have not, at ſome ſeaſon, been con- 

6 vinced from their own experience of 3 
0 the hazard, to which our virtue is ex- 

poſed by the inferior appetites and 

© Paſſions of our nature. 
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* 5 
01 But this is not your only danger. 
There are many external circumſtances 
| | which concur with your internal con- 
1 ſtitution, to tempt you to tranſgreſs 
the laws of ſobriety and virtue. Nu- 
merous are the examples of vicious 
indulgence, which attract your no- 
tice, and ſolicit your imitation, on 'Þ 
every ſide. And of theſe there are 1 
not a few, whoſe vices are blended % 
with ſo many amiable accompliſh- * 
ments, that there is great danger, leſt, 
while you pay the reſpect which is 
due to the latter, a prejudice in fa- 
vour of the former ſhould unawares 
| ſteal into your hearts. While you ad- 
mire the agreeable companion, and 
love the kind and faithful friend; it 
will require no ſmall degree of atten- 
tion and care, not to miſtake his foi- 
bles for excellencies, and his vices for 
virtues. And when vicious examples 
are thus recommended, and thus diſ- 
ouiſed, what can be expected but that 
the 
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the youthful mind, which is in all 
caſes ſo powerfully governed by the 


principle of imitation, will be totally 
captivated and enſlaved? 


No inconſiderable degree of hazard 


likewiſe ariſes from that chearfulneſs 


of temper, and gatety of heart, which, 


in itſelf, is not only innocent, but 


highly ornamental and agreeable. It 


is in the ſeaſon of unreſerved and un- 


reſtrained converſation, in the ſocial 
hour, when calm reflection and ſober 
wiſdom give place to mirth and feſti- 
vity, that youthful virtue is moſt un- 


guarded, and moſt frequently be- 


trayed. I preſume not to cenſure, I wiſh. 
not to diſcourage, that propenſity to 
ſocial intercourſe, which is ſo natural 


to youth, and which is the ſource of 
ſo many innocent and rational plea- 


ſures. I am not inſenſible, that friendly 
ſociety, and chearful converſe are the 
higheſt cordials of life. But it is ne- 

„5 C 
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Wl! ceſſary that you ſhould be warned of 
i the ſnares which lie concealed in this | 
| | flowery path; ſnares in which many FE 
| a heedleſs paſſenger hath been caught, 
to his utter diſgrace and ruin. The 'S 
boundaries between harmleſs gaiety 
and licentious pleaſure are ſo faintly 
marked, that it is no wonder if, at 1 
[0 5 ſeaſons when we are more agreeably F 
1 employed than in taking heed to our | 
. goings, we ſometimes paſs over from 1 
1 the one to the other before we are 
iff aware. 1 < 


= Your virtue is farther expoſed to 
danger from a quarter, from which 
one is loth to ſuppoſe that any thing 
evil can come, from that pliableneſs 
of diſpoſition and defire of obliging, 
which in young perſons is peculi- 
arly amiable and pleaſing. Perhaps 
it has been through the influence of 
this diſpoſition, mixed with a ſmall. 
ſhare of vanity, that moſt of thoſe 
LE young 
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young perſons, who have given them- 
ſelves up to vicious pleaſures, have 
been at firſt tempted to treſpaſs the 
bounds of innocence. There is ſome- 
> thing in vice, againſt which the heart 
of man, in its uncorrupted ſtate, 
ſtrongly reluctates; and there are few 
young perſons ſo totally devoid of 
moral feelings, as to be able, at firſt, 
to commit a bad action, merely for 
the ſake of the pleaſure which attends 
it. But falſe ſhame; an exceſs of 
good - nature; a fear of giving offence, 
incurring ridicule, or being thought 
ſingular; and an ambition of being 
Þ applauded as a youth of ſpirit and an 
* agreeable companion, have often cor- 
rupted thoſe hearts, which the charms 
of vicious pleaſure alone, without 
theſe aids, could never have allured. 


55 The maxim of Solomon is founded 
3 in nature, and confirmed by experi- 
1 ence, That © the fear of man bringeth 
T* Aa ſnare,” 


BS. But 
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But if licentious pleaſure, with all 
its native attractions, and all its ad- 


ventitious ſupports, ſhould be unable 
to ſeduce you, ſtill your virtue is far 


from being ſecure. The world has 
other temptations in ſtore for you; 
which it will require the exertion of 
all your wiſdom and fortitude to re- 
fiſt, Wealth, the idol at whoſe ſhrine 
{uch multitudes bow, will uſe a thou- 
ſand arts, to place you among the 


number of her votaries. She will 


endeavour to convince you that eaſe 
and indulgence, pleaſure and happi- 
neſs, reſpect and honour, are at her 
diſpoſal; and it is well if ſhe do not 
at laſt perſuade you to ſeek the re- 


wards ſhe promiſes, at the expence of 


your integrity, your peace of mind, 
and your hope of immortality. Am- 
bition too will ſtrongly tempt you, to 


purſue the deluſive phantoms, which 
ſhe raiſes before your imagination, 


through all the mazes of injuſtice, op- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, flattery, diſſimulation and 


corruption. By the falſe luſtre which 


theſe objects aſſume, thouſands have 
been deluded. In ſearch after the 
happineſs which they promiſe, thou- 


ſands have relinquiſhed all the noble 


purſuits, and reſigned all the ſubſtan- 
tial pleaſures, of wiſdom and virtue, 
Imagine not, then, that you are in- 
vincibly armed againſt the aſſaults of 
theſe ſubtle and powerful adverſaries: 


fatter not yourſelves, that your dan- 
ger is paſt before you begin the com- 


bat, or that you ſhall obtain a cheap 


and eaſy conqueſt, © Let not him 
c that girdeth on the harneſs, boaſt 


« himſelf as he that putteth it off.“ 


Such are the difficulties, ſuch the 
dangers to which you are expoſed ; 


which you muſt expect to meet with 


in your paſſage through life. Judge 
ye, whether ye have any room for 


confidence and preſumption ; whether 


1 1 5 h your 
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your ſituation doth not require all the 
caution and circumſpection which you 
can command. 


It is not, however, the deſign of 
what hath been ſaid, to fill you with 
gloomy ideas of human life; to diſ- 
hearten you in the purſuit of happineſs 
or the practice of virtue; or to incline 
you to ſit down in indolence and de- 
ſpair. Though you are liable to diſ- 
appointments and calamities, you may 
reaſonably hope for a conſiderable 
ſhare of felicity, in this world. 
Though your virtue is expoſed to 
many trials; though temptations ſur- 
round you on every ſide; it is ſtill in 
your power (with the aſſiſtance and 
bleſſing of Almighty God) to hold 
faſt your integrity, and continue 8 
ſteadfaſt and immoveable in the prac © 
tice of your duty. Be not then diſ- Z 
couraged by difficulties, or terrified A 
by dangers. Be cautious and diffi- 

e dent; 
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dent; but be not timid or deſpond- 
ing. In circumſpection lies your ſafety; 


on diligence and reſolution depend 
your improvement and happineſs. 


Let me therefore recommend to your 
attentive conſideration, and practical 


regard, the following hints of advice 


reſpecting your external condition, and 


the ſecurity and improvement of your 


virtue. 


If you be deſirous of eſcaping the 


calamities incident to human nature, 
and of ſpending your days in eaſe 
and proſperity; let it be your firft 
care to be regular and diſcreet in the 
government of yourſelves, and to be 


upright and honeſt in your tranſac- 
tions with others. Temperance is the 
belt ſecurity againſt pain and diſeaſe ; 
and honeſty is the moſt direct and cer- 
tain road to reputation and wealth. 


Theſe are truths, in which all wiſe 
men of every age have been agreed ; 
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which are confirmed by the univerſal 
experience of mankind. * Take good 


« heed then to yourſelves, that ye be 


ce temperate in all things;” and in all 
the concerns of life, “ walk uprightly, 
and follow after righteouſneſs,” 


Farther to ſecure your proſperity in 
the world, apply yourſelves diligently 
to the buſineſs of your ſtation; for 


„the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” Adhere ſteadily to the em- 


ployment in which you are engaged; 


remembering the advice of the wiſe 


man; © My ſon, meddle not with 


many matters.” Carefully obſerve, 
and diligently improve every oppor- 
runity which occurs of improving 
your poſſeſſions by lawful means; for 
an opportunity once loſt may poſſibly 


never return, Let frugality and pru- 


dence preſerve what induſtry hath 
gained; and be not tempted to waſte 
your ſubſtance in extravagance and 

folly, 
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folly, by the ridiculous vanity of mak- 
ing an appearance equal to that of 
perſons, who are your ſuperiors in 


ſtation and fortune. © Take not plea- 
e ſure in much good cheer, neither 


« be tied to the expence thereof.” 


_ Laſtly, ſet a proper value upon your 


reputation, and endeavour, by main- 
taining a ſteady integrity, and by a 
generous, friendly and obliging beha- 
viour, to gain the eſteem and good 


will of all around you. 


Theſe maxims of views: and pru- 
dence, carefully obſerved, will do 
much more to enſure your ſucceſs 


and happineſs in the world, than all 
the arts of hypocriſy, and all the de- 
ceits of ynrighteouſneſs. They will 


place you in the way of eaſe and proſ- 
perity, and give you the faireſt proſ- 


pect of ſpending your days in the 


midſt of abundance, and your years 
in a ſucceſſion of pleaſures. But, after 
e e 
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all, this is more than even virtue 
and prudence, with their united in- 
fluence, can abſolutely promiſe. 


To prepare you therefore for that 
reverſe of fortune, from which the 
wiſeſt and beſt of men are not ſecure; 
let me adviſe you, to form juſt ſenti- 
ments of the real excellence and hap- X 

pineſs of human nature; to eſtabliſh _ 
in your minds a practical conviction, 15 
that „a man's life conſiſteth not in At 
© the abundance of the things which 
« he poſſeſſeth;” and to lay a founda- 
tion for peace and comfort in all the [ 
viciſſitudes of human life, by the ſtudy  _— 
of wiſdom, and the practice of virtue. 15 
It is the obſervation of an eminent 
writer“ (an obſervation which may 5 
be inſtructive to all, but particu- 75 
larly deſerves the attention of youth) 
« That our being miſerable, or 
© not miſerable, when we fall into 


Lord Bolingbroke, : 
ec miſ- 
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0 misfortunes, depends upon the man- 
ce ner in which we have enjoyed prof - 
os perity.” 


That you may be ſucceſsful in your 


endeavours to preſerve your inno- 
cence, and improve your virtue; eſta- 
bliſh and ſtrengthen in your minds 


the fundamental principles of mora- 


lity and religion; frequently call to 


mind the clear evidence on which 
they are founded, and endeavour, by 


every means in your power, to im- 


preſs them more deeply upon your 
hearts. With this view perform the 


duties of devotion both public and 
private, and attend upon religious 


inſtitutions, with regularity and ſeri- 
ouſnels. 


Cultivate, with the utmoſt care, a 
lively ſenſe of moral good and evil; 


_ ſtudiouſly avoid whatever would tend 
to deſtroy or diminiſh your moral ſen- 


bility, 
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ſibility, or efface the good effects of a 
virtuous education; and eſteem a ten- 
der conſcience not your ſname - but 
your ſecurity, ornament, and glory. 


Make yourſelves well acquainted 


with your own abilities, diſpoſitions 
and inclinations; that you may un- 
dertake nothing to which you are un- 
equal; that you may encounter no 
temptation, where you have little 
proſpect of gaining the victory. It is 
for want of that ſelf- knowledge, 


which can only be acquired by ſelf- 


inſpection, that we ſo frequently ſee 
young perſons venture into ſcenes, 
where all their good principles and 


reſolutions fail them; and where they 


learn, by fatal experience, that" he 
« that truſteth his own heart is a 
4e fool.” | „„ 


Be always ready to hearken to the 
leſſons of wiſdom, and the counſels of 
| friend- 
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friendſhip. Forget not the maxim of 
Solomon, «The ear that heareth the 


« reproof of life abideth among the 
«© wiſe; but he that refuſeth inſtruc- 


e tion deſpiſeth his own ſoul.” Thank- 
fully embrace every opportunity of 
availing yourſelves of the knowledge 
and experience of others. Hear in- 
cc fraction, and be wile, and refuſe it ; 
cc © not,” | 


Be cautious and prudent in the 


choice of your intimate companions 


and friends, Let it be an invariable 
maxim with you, to admit none to your 


heart, but ſuch as are virtuous and 


good; for * he that walketh with 


c wiſe men ſhall be wiſe, but the com- 


te panion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed.” 


In the laſt place, often retire from 


the world, to call to mind your paſt 
ways; to deliberate concerning your 
future conduct; and to ſeek direction 


and 
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and aſſiſtance from the Eternal Foun- 
tain of wiſdom. Such ſeaſons of reflec- 
tion as theſe are peculiarly requiſite 
in the time of youth, when paſſions 
are violent, and experience ſmall. It 
is only in ſolitude, and by frequent 
meditation, that we can learn the art 
of living well. Often, then, retire 
| | from the world to commune with 
3 your own hearts, and to hold con- 
verſe with that Being, who is beſt 
able to be the guide of your youth ; 
| and who, if you fear him and obey 
his commands, will be your guardian 
through life, your ſupport in death, 
| and your portion for ever. 


— eee te ne ne eee —_ 
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Carefully obſerve theſe rules, and 
you may aſlure yourſelves of that 
ſhare of preſent good which ſhall, on 
the whole, be beſt for you ; you will 
preſerve your virtue uncorrupted in 
the midſt of all the ſnares of vice; 
you will miniſter unſpeakable ſatisfac- 

| tion 


— 
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tion to the hearts of your virtuous 
parents and friends; you will enjoy 

a perpetual fund of peace and happi- 

neſs in your own minds; and at the 

cloſe of life, you will be able to review 

the difficulties you have overcome, 

and the dangers you have eſcaped, 
with delight which will amply repay 

you for all your paſt anxiety and la- 

bour, and to leave the world with this 

_ triumphant language on your lips, “ I 

ec have fought the good fight; I have 
ce finiſhed the courſe ; I have kept the 

e faith; henceforth there is laid up 
« for me a crown of righteouſneſs, 
« which the Lord the righteous Judge, 
will give me at that day.“ 


Which crown of righteouſneſs may 


the Lord, the righteous Judge, of his 
infinite mercy grant unto us all! 
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AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 


Multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa, Bene eft cui Deus obtulit_ 


Parca, quod ſatis, manu. 
TERS Hor, 
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HERE. is no vice which more 
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Take heed and beware of covetouſneſs. 


1 eaſily infinuates itſelf into the 
heart of man, or with reſpect to which 


men are more apt to deceive and flat- 


ter themſelves, than that againſt which 


our Saviour here cautions his diſciples, 


Thoſe who are ſo far under its influ- 
ence, as to live in a ſtate of perpetual 
ſlavery, nevertheleſs, generally find 
means to perſuade themſelves, that 


avarice makes no part of their charac- 


ters. 
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ters. It is true, they are induſtrious 
in providing a decent competency for 

themſelves and their families; they 
are frugal in their expences, and care- 
ful not to waſte their ſubſtance either 
upon themſelves or others; they know 
the value of wealth, and chooſe, as 
far as diligence and ceconomy will en- 
able them, to lay up ſomething in 


ſtore againſt a time of need. But 


they apprehend there is nothing in 
their conduct which the wiſe and pru- 
dent part of mankind can diſapprove ; 
and as for the thoughtleſs and extra- 
vagant, who offer up all that they 
poſſeſs at the ſhrine of luxury or am- 
bition, and ſpare no coſt, or pains 
to be thought hoſpitable, generous 
and charitable, they deſpiſe their cen- 
ſures, and thank God that they are 
not capable of ſuch imprudence and 
folly. They are ſenſible of no material 
defects in their characters, and highly 
value themſelves on account of their 

e induſtry, 
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induſtry, prudence, ſobriety, and re- 
ligion; while perhaps, their hearts 
are hardened againſt every impreſſion 
of humanity and compaſſion; they 
can ſee a brother in need, without 
feeling a wiſh to relieve him; and can 
practiſe all the arts of injuſtice. and 
fraud, and be guilty of all the cruel- 
ties of extortion and oppreſſion with- 
out remorſe. It is therefore highly 
neceſſary, that we ſhould be frequently 
reminded of the immorality and perni- 

cious tendency of an avaricious temper, 
and exhorted to © take heed and de- : 
ware of covetouſneſs. 


The firſt enquiry, on this ſubject, 
will naturally be, Wherein doth the 
vice of covetouſneſs conſiſt? In an- 
ſwer to which, I beg leave to lay be- 
fore you, the following view of the 
character of a covETrOUS MAN, 


Oo The 
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The defire of wealth is the ruling 
paſſion of his heart. In the purſuit 
of it all his thoughts, hopes, and 
wiſhes centre. If he can accompliſh 
his favourite ſchemes of gain, and 
ſpend his days in the midſt of plenty, 
his higheſt ambition is gratified. To 
| attain this end, he will negle& the 
cultivation of his underſtanding; re- 
linquiſh all the pleaſures of know- 
ledge, virtue, and religion; and even 
reſign his hopes of .mmortalizy, He 
is determined, at all adventures to be 
+» rich. His maxim is; Get wealth, 

| honeſtly if you can; however, by all 
means, get wealth. If the plain and 
beaten paths of honeſty and diligence 
will conduct him to his end, it is 
well; but if he find theſe unſucceſs- 
ful, he will not ſcruple to turn aſide 
into the labyrinths of fraud and ini- 
quity. Rather than fall ſhort of the 
mark at which he aims, he will ſacri- 
fice all the tender feelings of huma- 
nity; 
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nity; break through the ſacred enclo- 
ſures of honour and truth, and in- 
vol ve himſelf in repeated and compli- 
cated guilt. While his ſchemes of 
gain are unaccompliſhed, his mind is 
agitated with a thouſand impatient 
wiſhes and anxious cares; diſcontent 
and fretfulneſs lour upon his counte- 

nance; and he beholds the plenty 
which his neighbour poſſeſſeth, with 
an envious eye. If at any time his 
deſires are fruſtrated, and he meets 
with diſappointments and loſſes, the 
burden is too heavy for him to bear; 
he complains of the ſeverity of his 
fate; grows diſpleaſed with the world; 
and 1s even tempted to arraign the 
ways of Providence. And when he 
hath met with the greateſt ſucceſs, and 
his affairs are in the moſt proſperous 
ſtate, his inſatiable ſpirit ſtill thirſts 
after more. He never ſits down con- 
tented with the portion of wealth, 
which hath fallen to his lot, and ſays, 

, 
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I have enough; but, after having made 
the largeſt acquiſitions, he is ſtill reſt- 
- leſs, impatient, diſſatisfied. And what 
is the greateſt paradox in his charac- 
ter is, that though he 1s perpetually 
| wiſhing and longing for ſomething 
Which is yet unpoſſeſſed, he hath al- 
ready much more, than he has the 
wiſdom or the heart-to enjoy. His 
penurious and avaricious temper for- 
bids him to taſte thoſe comforts and 
pleaſures, which are placed within his 
reach; and the utmoſt that can be ex- 
pected from him is, that he ſhould al- 
low hiraſelf and his dependents, the 
neceſlary ſupports and ſome of the con- 
veniencies of life, To make an ap- 
pearance in the world ſuitable to his 
rank and fortune, would be, in his opi- 
nion, the height of extravagance and 
folly. And as for the pleaſures of hoſ- 
pitality, beneficence and charity—plea- 


ſures which give the higheſt value to : 


riches—his heart is a ſtranger to them. 
He is incapable of underſtanding what 


©. this 
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this meaneth; © It is more bleſſed to 
give than to receive; and hath no 
idea of * caſting his bread upon the 
ce waters,” in hopes of “finding it 

ec again after many days.“ NT 


Such is the character of the co- 
vetous man. That we may be ſenſi- 
ble of the folly and guilt which at- 
tend it, and may be excited to pay 
a proper regard to the exhortation 
of the text, I ſhall, in the remainder 
of this diſcourſe, endeavour to make 
it evident, that avarice 1s inconſiſtent 
with virtue, and deſtructive of hap- 
pineſs. | 


In the firſt place, avarice is incon- 
ſiſtent with virtue. It is an evident 
and important truth which our Savi- 
our hath taught us, That we cannot 
ſerve God and Mammon. The prin- 
ciples of religion. and virtue, and the 
inordinate love of wealth, tend to 
„„ EE 
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inſpire men with diſpoſitions, and lead 


them to actions, directly the reverſe 


of each other. Religion teacheth us 


to be contented and thankful in every 


fate, and to rejoice with them that 
rejoice, Avarice fills us with diſ- 


fatisfaction and diſcontent in our own 
condition, and with envy at the proſ- 
perity of others. Religion requires 
us to acknowledge the providence of 
Gad in all the events of our lives, to 
aſcribe all our enjoyments to his good- 
neſs, and chearfully to reſign all our 
concerns to his direction. Avarice 


tends to divert our attention from the 


Fountain of all good, and lead us to 
place our confidence in uncertain 
riches, rather than in “ the living 
« God, who giveth us richly all things 


« to enjoy.” Religion and virtue in- 
ſtruct us, that we ſhould do unto 
others as we would that they ſhould 
do unto us, and that no man ought 


to live unte himſelf. Avarice requires 
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us to violate the ſacred laws of equity 
and benevolence, and at the expence 
of our neighbour's intereſt and hap- 
pineſs, to ſeek our own profit. What 
can be more evident, than that it is 
impoſſible to ſerve two ſuch oppoſite 
maſters; that we muſt either © hate 
c the one and love the other, or elſe 


ce hold to the one, and _ * 
« other ?” 


The power of avarice over the minds 
of men, in all the relations and offices 


of ſocial life, is coat of particular 
notice, 


In the tranſactions of buſineſs, co- 
vetouſneſs will prompt a man to make 
uſe of unjuſt and diſhonourable means 
to increaſe his poſſeſſions, It will ſug- 
geſt to him a thouſand mean and frau- 
dulent arts, by which we may impoſe 
upon the ignorance or credulity of 
others, It will have a ſtrange power 
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to darken and confuſe his ideas of 
right and wrong, and to render him 


incapable of judging aright, in the 
plaineſt caſes of equity, where his 


own intereſt is concerned. Give him 


an opportunity of increaſing his ſub- 
ſtance by the uſe of the little con- 


trivances of low cunning, or even by 


diſhoneſt and iniquitous proceed- 


ings; and the proſpect of gain will 


inſtantly caſt ſuch a miſt before his 
eyes, that he will not be able to diſ- 
cern the meanneſs or injuſtice of his 


conduct, and will conſider it as no- 


thing more, than a wiſe and prudent 
management of his affairs. So much 
is he enamoured by the object of his 


purſuit, that he ſcarcely thinks any 
means unlawful, which can be made 


uſe of to obtain it. If, to ſatiate his 


thirſt after wealth, the happineſs of 


his fellow- creatures muſt be inter- 


rupted, their natural rights and liber- 
ties muſt be invaded, and the moſt va- 
. luable 
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luable poſſeſſions muſt be taken from 
them by art or violence; ſtill he can 
find means to perſuade himſelf, that 
he hath only done that which is law- 
ful and right. 


Suppoſe the covetous man in what- 
ever relations of life you pleaſe ; you 
will {till ſee him governed by the ſame 
ſelfiſh principles, and ſordid views. 
Is he your friend? place not an un- 
limited confidence in his affection and 
eſteem: expect not to find in him the 


generous feelings of the friendly _ 


heart; hope not to receive ſupport 
and aſſiſtance from him in the day of 
adverſity : for he is too cloſely wrapt 
up in himſelf, and his own little con- 
cerns, to be capable of the refined 
| ſentiments, and diſintereſted conduct, 
which are eſſential to true friendſhip. 
He may flatter and careſs you in the 
time of your proſperity; but be aſ- 
tured that it is chiefly to ſerve his own 

x 653 private 
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private ends; and that, when he finds 
you can be no longer uſeful to him, 
he will no longer be your friend. Is he 
placed at the head of a family? Par- 
ſimony appears in every part of his 
domeſtic ceconomy. The luxury and 
extravagance of the age, the uncer- 
tainties of trade, and the neceſſity of 
providing againſt a future day, are 
made uſe of as excuſes for denying 
himſelf and his family many of the 
common conveniencies and pleaſures of 


hfe. Inſtead of admitting hoſpitality 


to refide under his roof, he ſeldom ; 
ſuffers her to be fo much as an occa- 


ſional gueſt at his table. He cannot 
prevail upon himſelf to allow his chil- 
dren the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, to indulge them in any of the in- 
nocent gaieties of youth, or to intro- 
duce them into the world in a manner 


ſuitable to their rank and proſpects in 
life. To his ſervants and dependents 


he behaves with unreaſonable ſeverity; ; 


requiring | 
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requiring from them ſervices beyond 
their ability; giving them the ſcanty 


rewards of their induſtry with a flow 


and reluctant hand; and refuſing them 
that protection and aſſiſtance, in a time 
of need, which faithful ſervants have 


a natural right to expect from their 
maſters. In fine, is he employed in 
any of the more public offices of civil 
life? His doors will always be open 


to the viſits of bribery and corruption. 
Addreſs yourſelf properly to his rul- 


ing paſſion ; and you may render him 
blind to the real merits of any cauſe, 
and deaf to the cries of injured and 
oppreſſed innocence; you may per- 


ſuade him to aſſiſt you, in depriving 
the diſtreſſed widow, or helpleſs or- 


phan of their property; you may even 
tempt him to opprels, enſlave, and 


betray his country. 


Avarice, moreover, freezes up eve- 
Ty warm and generous feeling of the 
heart, and renders a man incapable of 
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beholding the calamities of his bre- 
thren, with the eye of compaſſion and 


tenderneſs. It ſteels the ſoul againſt 


the impreſſions of pity, and binds up 
the hand from acts of charity. Ra- 


ther than relieve a wounded ſtranger, 


who happens to lie in his way, the 
covetous man will paſs by on the other 
ſide. When an unhappy creature 
ſolicits his aſſiſtance, and nature, at 
the firſt ſight of the miſerable ob- 
ject, melts with ſympathy ; leſt the 


powerful advocate in behalf of the 


wretched which heaven hath implanted 
in his boſom ſhould prevail, avarice 
ſummons up all her ſtrength, and 


ſuggeſts a thouſand plauſible excuſes 


and fubtle arguments, to diſſuade him 
from the deed of charity. 


«c Perhaps all this appearance of diſ- 
* treſs is only an artful diſguiſe, to 


* impoſe upon my credulity, and ex- 
e tort - my compaſſion : for ought that 


« I can 
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« T can tell, the perſon who ſuppli- 
ce cates my aſſiſtance may be an im- 
© poſtor; and why ſhould I give heed 
ce to every idle tale, and waſte my ſub- 
ce ſtance upon vagabonds ?” 


In this manner the churliſh Nabal. 
reaſoned, when David's foldiers, who 
had been for ſome time in his neigh- 

— bourhood, and inſtead of doing him 
an injury had defended his poſſeſſions, 
came to him to aſk for a ſmall quan- 
tity of proviſions, to ſupply their pre- 
ſent neceſſities. After having received 
a reſpectful meſſuage from David, he 
replied, © Who is David? and who is 
ce the ſon of Jeſſe? There be many 
ce ſervants now adays that break away 
« every man from his maſter : why 
« then ſhould I take my bread, and 
my water, and my fleſh that I have 
« killed for my ſhearers, and give 
ce them unto men I know not whence 
te they be?” And thus every covetous 
Man 
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man reaſons in like circumſtances: 


thus will he miſtake his penuriouſneſs 
and inhumanity for prudence and cau- 
tion; and, through fear of being im- 
poſed upon by falſe pretences of po- 


verty and wretchedneſs, will ſend 
away the neceſſitous and afflicted from 


his door, without relief and without 


pity. Benevolence will indeed teach 
us to examine into the merits of every 


caſe which addreſſes itſelf to our cha- 


rity; that we may not waſte thoſe 
alms upon the undeſerving, which 


might have been more uſefully em- 
ployed: but it is only covetouſneſs 


and inſenſibility which can incline us 
to turn a deaf ear to the cries of the 


wretched, when it is in our power to 


relieve them. 


At other times, when the caſe is too 
plain to admit of a debate, and too 


pitiable not to make ſome. impreſſion 


even 1708 the line heart of the co- 
vetous 
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vetous man; avarice hath recourſe to 

a different ſet of arguments, She 
whiſpers in his ear, that he has other 
more immediate and urgent demands, 
which muſt be obeyed before the calls 
of charity can be regarded; that he 
has to provide for a numerous family; 
that he has expenſive and hazardous 
ſchemes of buſineſs to purſue; that 
the figure he is obliged to make in 
the world, and the plan of life which 
he is under a neceſſity of obſerving, 
vill not permit him to devote much of 
his ſubſtance to charitable uſes; that 
there are many ather perſons, much 
more capable of contributing to ſuch 
deſigns than himſelf, and when he ſees 


them giving according to their ability, 
it will then be time enough tor him 
to caſt | in n his mite. 


By ſuch artful 4 bla theſe, 
doth avarice often prevail over. every 
tender feeling of humanity, and every 
dictate 
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dictate of reaſon and religion. So 
much attention doth the covetous man 
generally pay to theſe conſiderations, 
as entirely to forget, that the greateſt 


bleſſing which riches can beſtow is a 
power of doing good; and that * to 


© be ready to diſtribute, and willing 


ce to communicate,” is to © lay up in 
ce ſtore for ourſelves a good founda- 
ce tion againſt the time to come.” Un- 
der the influence of avarice, gloſſed 


over with the ſpecious colouring of 
prudence and œconomy, he for the 
moſt part ſends away the needy from 
his door, with nothing better than 


fair words and good wiſhes, and ſays 
unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed, and be ye filled,” without 
giving them thoſe things which are 
needful. 5 


But let us ſuppoſe, that for once his 
reaſon, his love of applauſe, or even 


his compaſſion gains the victory over 


8 his 


* 
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his avarice, and obliges him to perform 
ſome uncommon act of beneficence. 
The conqueſt is, after all, imperfect 
and momentary, When his heart is 
expanded to its utmoſt ſtretch, and he 
imagines that he hath done a great and 
meritorious deed, for which his neigh- 
bours will applaud him while he lives, 
and by which he hopes to lay up trea- 
ſures in heaven; you may ſtill diſ- 
cern the true features of his character, 
through* this accidental luſtre which 
ſurrounds it. There is ſo much per- 
ſuaſion and entreaty neceſſary to pre- 
_ vail upon him to do a charitable action; 
while he performs it, the lines of care- 
fulneſs. and frugality are ſo ſtrongly 
marked upon his countenance ; and 
after all, the gift itſelf is ſo incon- 
ſiderable and trifling; that you may 
ſee by what principle he is governed, 
and what is the idol of his heart, when 
he beſtows an alms, no leſs than when 
he with-holds it. 
5 . Such 
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Such is the fatal influence of covet- 
ouſneſs on the diſpoſitions and man- 
ners of men! ſuch the ravages which 


this baſe and deſtructive paſſion makes 
in the human heart! 


After what has been ſaid to ſhew 
that avarice is inconſiſtent with virtue, 
little needs be added to prove that it 
is an enemy to the happineſs of man- 


kind. Since virtue is confeſſedly our 


higheſt good ; whatever hath a ten- 
dency to deſtroy its influence over us, 
muſt, at the ſame time, be ſubverſive 
of our felicity. 


But, beſides this, it may be obſerv- 


ed, that avarice is an enemy to the 


happineſs of mankind, as it leads them 
to direct their principal deſires and 
purſuits towards an improper object. 
This 1s the argument by which our 
Saviour enforces the exhortation of 


the text: © Take heed and beware of 


ce covet- 
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ee covetouſneſs; for a man's life con- 
ce ſiſteth not in the abundance of the 


things which he poſſeſſeth.“ If 
wealth be rightly improved, it may 


certainly procure for us a variety of 


gratifications; and particularly, by 


enlarging our capacity of uſefulneſs 
to our fellow-creatures, may afford us 


the greateſt of all pleaſures, that of 
doing good, in a degree which we 


could not otherwiſe enjoy. On theſe 
accounts it is deſirable, and, under 
proper reſtrictions, worthy of our at- 
tention and purſuit. But it is ſurely 
eſtimating riches at much too high a 
rate, to imagine that they are capable 
of affording us complete felicity. The 


happineſs of human nature conſiſts of 


ingredients, which the greateſt abun- 
dance of wealth cannot purchaſe. A 


healthful conſtitution ; a cultivated 
underſtanding ; well - regulated affec- 
tions; a contented and chearful mind; 
a good conſcience; the eſteem and af- 


fection 
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fection of the wiſe and virtuous among 
our fellow- creatures, and the appro- 
bation of Almighty God: theſe are 
things which cannot be gotten for 


gold, the price of which is above fine 


gold, or precious ſtones: theſe are 
things which the greateſt monarch may 
want, and without which he muſt be 
wretched; which the meaneſt peaſant 
may poſſeſs, and having which he 
cannot but be happy. 


But if we were to allow to riches 
all the value, which mankind, through 


the power of cuſtom, and a vitiated 


taſte, are ready to aſcribe to them; it 


is ſurely ſufficient to diſſuade us from 
ſetting our hearts upon them as our 
chief good, to conſider by what a 


precarious tenure we hold them; and 


how ſoon we muſt part with them for 


ever. Do we not frequently ſee thoſe 


who have moſt ſucceſsfully laboured 


to increaſe their Poſſeſſions, deprived 
of 
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of them by ſome ſudden and cala- 
mitous accident, which no ſagacity 
could have foreſeen; which no pre- 
caution could have prevented? how 
ſoon may that wealth, which hath 
been amaſſed by the induſtry of many 
years, be conſumed by flames, or bu- 
ried by ſtormy winds in the depth of 
the ſea! How often doth the hand 
of fraud, or violence, deprive the 
honeſt and induftrious of the fruit of 
their labour, and involve them in 
all the hardſhips of poverty! But 
if no calamitous accident ſhould occur 
to rob us of our poſſeſſions; if we 


ſhould carry our wealth with us to the 


borders of the grave, and even increaſe 
the beloved maſs till the laſt day of 
our lives; after all, the time muſt. 
come when we muſt part with the 
treaſures which we have ſo induſtri- 
_ ouſly collected, and fo carefully pre- 
ſerved : for © we brought nothing into 

Ne nn ron « this 
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ce this world, and i it is certain we can 
te carry nothing out. 


What, then, can the man who 
gives himſelf up to the dominion of 
avaricious paſſions expect, but to be 
continually harraſſed with anxious 
cares and reſtleſs deſires; to meet with 
perpetual occaſions of uneaſineſs and 
diſſatisfaction, and at laſt to ſit down 
in diſappointment and deſpair? What 
can more clearly evince the folly of 
indulging theſe paſſions, than the 
conſideration, that they lead us to 
ſeek for happineſs, from an object in 
which it can never be found, and at 
the ſame time divert us from the pur- 
ſuit of thoſe intellectual, moral, and 
religious pleaſures, which are the pro- 
per felicity of our reaſonable nature, 
and which cannot fail to make us 


happy, as long as we continue to 
exiſt ? 


The 
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The ſum of what hath been nid is, 
That it is impoſſible for a covetous 
man to be either virtuous or happy. 
What farther needs be urged, to en- 
force the exhortation of the text, 


te Take heed and beware of covetouſ- 
neſs? 


Let us all, then, as much as in us 
lies, preſerve ourſelves free from the 
dominion of Avarice. Let us guard 
every avenue to our hearts with the 
utmoſt care, to ptevent the entrance 
of ſo unworthy and dangerous a gueſt. 
While we induſtriouſly employ our 
time and abilities in making proviſion 
for ourſelves and our families, and 
prudently improve every opportunity 
which occurs of increaſing our ſub- 
ſtance; let us be conſtantly upon our 
guard, leſt the deſire of wealth ſhould 
ſo far gain the aſcendency in our 
hearts, as to lead us to diſhonourable 
and iniquitous practices; to deſtroy 
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. the tender and generous feelings of 


our nature, and reſtrain us from per- 
forming acts of kindneſs and huma- 
nity to our brethren; to render us 
diſcontented with our condition, im- 


patient under the common misfortunes 


of life, and anxious concerning the 
events of futurity; or finally, to fill 


us with gloomy and unworthy appre- 


henſions of divine providence, and 
with ingratitude to the Author of all 


good. In the midſt of all our con- 


cern to lay up treaſures on earth; let 


us not neglect to ſeek after thoſe du- 
rable riches, which are the rewards 


of righteouſneſs, and by the ſteady 


practice of all virtue, to lay up trea- 


- fures in heaven. In a word, „ Let 


cc Our converſation be without covet- 


ec quſneſs, and let us be content with 
“ ſuch things as we have.” 


SERMON 
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THE PRECEPTS OF CHRISTIANITY LIA- 
BLE TO NO REASONABLE OBJECTION, 
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JOHN v1. 60. 


This is a hard ſaying ; who can hear it? 


\HE principal character in which 
1 our Saviour appeared on earth, 
was that of a Preacher of righteouſ- 
neſs; and he ſupported this character 
with a propriety and dignity, which 
cannot be paralleled in the records of 
hiſtory. 


All his public diſcourſes were cal- 
culated, either immediately or more 
remotely, to diſcourage impiety and 
wickedneſs, and to recommend and en- 

, © 
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force the practice of virtue. He did 
not inſinuate himſelf into the affections 
of the people, by countenancing them 
in their perniciqus errors and preju— 
dices, or indulging them in their vici- 
ous practices. He did not affect to 
raiſe their aſtoniſhment by ſtrange and 
viſionary relations, or to gratify their 
curioſity, by ſolving abſtruſe and dif- 
ficult queſtions. His wiſdom and be- 
nevolence led him to take a much 
higher and nobler aim; to make their 
improvement in real goodneſs of heart 
and life, the one great object of his 
attention. With this important de- 
ſign, he embraced every opportunity 
which occurred of addreſſing himſelf 
to the multitude. And he always em- 
ployed ſuch ſeaſons, in reproving them 
for their immoral and licentious prac- 
tices; in exhorting them to a more 
ſtrict regard to the great laws of ſo- 
briety, juſtice, charity, and religion; 
in giving them particular directions 
ES; for 
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for the regulation of their conduct; 
or in teaching them thoſe truths which 


furniſh the moſt important arguments 
for the practice of virtue, 


In this laſt cartleviar; a great part 
of his excellency, as a Preacher of 
righteouſneſs, conſiſted. For he taught 
the principles of religion in their ſim- 
plicity and purity; and placed them 
in ſuch a light, as was beſt adapted to 
make a deep and laſting impreſſion 
upon the hearts of his hearers. He 
gave mankind the moſt juſt and ra- 
tional ideas of the moral perfections 
and character of the Supreme Being. 
He taught them to conceive of him, 
as the great ſearcher of hearts and 
judge of actions, the almighty friend 
and rewarder of the righteous, and 
the father of mercies, who forgives the 
fins of all ſincere penitents, and accepts 
the obedience of all thoſe whoſe hearts 
are upright before him. He moreover 
"SLED H 3 inſtructed 
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inſtructed his diſciples to expect a fu- 
ture ſtate of equitable retribution, in 
which thoſe who live in the violation 
of the ſacred laws of virtue and reli- 
gion, ſhall receive that doom from the 
hands of their Maker, which his per- 
fect wiſdom ſhall judge neceſſary to 
anſwer the ends of his government; 
and in which the righteous ſhall be 
crowned with honour and happineſs 
inconceivable and everlaſting. By 
ſuch ſolemn ſanctions did our Saviour 


enforce his precepts: thus powerfully 
did he addreſs himſelf to the hopes 


and fears of thoſe who attended pn 


his preaching. 


A farther excellence attending his 
inſtructions was, that they were deli- 
vered in the moſt plain and familiar, 
and, at the ſame time, in the moſt 
convincing and perſuaſive manner 
which can be conceived. In his diſ- 
courſes, he made uſe of 1 no pomp and 

| POTS: 
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parade of language; he introduced 
no abſtruſe reaſonings or refined ſpe- 
culations. He well knew that the 
former would have been caſting flowers 
before the multitude, ,inſtead of giv- 
ing them ſubſtantial and wholeſome 
food; and that the latter would be 
ſpeaking to them in an unknown 
tongue. He therefore wiſely avoided | 
both theſe extremes; and delivered 
the moſt important truths and uſeful 
precepts, with all the ſimplicity and 
perſpicuity of which language is ca- 
pable. He did not however neglect 
to make uſe of ſuch methods, as 
ſeemed beſt adapted to awaken the 
attention of his hearers, and intereſt 
their affections. He frequently cloath- 
ed his admonitions and exhortations in 
the pleaſing dreſs of hiſtory or fable, 
and placed before their imaginations a 
lively picture of the virtues which he 
recommended, or the vices which he 
reproved. Thus while he enlightened 


H 4 their 
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their underſtandings with the moſt 
important knowledge, he ſpoke with 


the moſt perſuaſive energy to their 


hearts. 


On the whole, whether we conſider 
the nature and tendency of our Savi- 
our's diſcourſes, or the manner in 
which he addreſſed himſelf to the peo- 


ple, we ſhall be convinced that he 


poſſeſſed every qualification requiſite 
to complete the character of a Preacher 


of righteouſneſs, and ſhall ſee reaſon 


to ſay concerning Nin " Never man 
ſpake like this man.“ 


But notwithſtanding all this, we 


find in the text, that ſome of the fol- 


lowers of Chriſt, miſtaking the deſign 
and ſpirit of a figurative diſcourſe which 
he had juſt delivered, ſaid concerning 


the doctrine he had been teaching 


them, „ This is an hard ſaying ; who 
can hear it?” And this language hath 
been 
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been frequently applied to ſome of our 

Saviour's precepts; which, according 
to the opinion of many perſons, are 
unreaſonable and ſevere injunctions, 
inconſiſtent with the feelings of human 
nature, and unfriendly to the intereſts 
of mankind. BY: 


That the pure ſyſtem of morality 
which Chriſt hath taught may be re- 
ſcued from unjuſt cenfure, and that 
our regard to his laws and authority 
may not be weakened by groundleſs 
ſurmiſes; let us then at this time, 
diſtinctly examine thoſe Chriſtian pre- 

cepts, which at firſt fight appear moſt. 
burdenſome, and which have frequently 
been repreſented as hard ſayings. 


It hath often been inſiſted upon by 
the enemies of Chriſtianity as a defect 
in its ſyſtem of morals, that it abſo- 
lutely prohibits the uſe of oaths, even 
in the moſt ſolemn tranſactions. This 
"RS © _ objection 
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objection is founded upon the follow- 
ing precept in our Saviour's ſermon 
on the mount. Ye have heard that 
ce it hath been ſaid by them of old 
te time, Thou ſhalt not forſwear thy- 
te ſelf, but ſhall perform unto the Lord 
* thine oaths: but I ſay unto you, 
ce ſwear not at all; neither by heaven, 
« for it is God's throne; nor by the 
«earth, for it is his footſtool; neither 
ce by Jeruſalem, for it is the city of the 
<« oreat King: neither ſhalt thou ſwear 
e by thine head; becauſe thou canſt 
© not make one hair white or black : 
e but let your communication be yea, 
« yea; nay, nay; for whatſoever is 
more than theſe cometh of evil.” 


Nothing is more evident, than that 
an oath, which is a ſolemn appeal to 
the Almighty as the witneſs of the 
truth of our aſſertions, is in its nature 
lawful; and the experience of man- 
- kind ſufficiently proves the utility and 

DIE ES importance 
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importance of this practice. It is not 
therefore to be imagined, that our 
Saviour meant entirely to prohibit the 
uſe of oaths, in judicial proceedings. 
Nor is there any thing in the paſſage 
under conſideration to warrant ſuch a 
ſu * 


It is worthy of notice, that, in the 
diſcourſe in which we find this pre- 
_ cept, it is the manifeſt intention of 
our Saviour not to ſuperſede the mo- 
ral laws of Moſes, but to make im- 
provements upon them, and carry 
them to a degree of refinement and 
perfection before unknown. He doth 
not lay aſide the Moſaic laws reſpe&t- 
ing murder, adultery, divorce, retalia - 
tion, and the love of our neighbour; 
but he requires from his diſciples 
higher degrees of virtue than theſe 
laws enjoin—teaching them to abſtain 
from raſh anger, and irregular de- 
ares; to allow of divorces only in 
- H 6 caſe 
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caſe of infidelity; to ſubmit to leſſer 


injuries; and to love even their ene- 


mies. To preſerve the uniformity and 
adhere to the deſign of his diſcourſe; 
he muſt therefore be ſuppoſed, not 


abſolutely to prohibit the uſe of oaths 
(for then the law againſt perjury would 


have been entirely ſuperſeded) but 


only to diſcourage the practice of pro- 
fane ſwearing, which prevailed among 


the Jews. 


And this ſuppoſition is confirmed 
by the account which their own au- 


thors give of their practice in this re- 


ſpect. Though they thought it highly 
criminal to make uſe of the name 
of God on light and trivial occaſions; | 
they allowed themſelves to ſwear by 

the creatures of God, and did not 
_ conſider ſuch oaths as equally binding 

with thoſe, in which a direct appeal 


was made to the Deity. This being 


the caſe, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
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our Saviour, obſerving that this cuſ- 
tom tended to deſtroy their reverence 
for an oath, and to weaken their reli- 
gious principles, thought proper to 
guard his followers againſt it in the 
words under conſideration, which may 
accordingly be thus paraphraſed: 


« You have been taught that per- 

« jury in the uſe of judicial oaths is 
an heinous crime; and doubtleſs it 
« is: but let me admoniſh you, that 
cc jt is not ſufficient to preſerve you 
c free from this crime, that inſtead. 
« of ſwearing by the Maker of all, 
you ſwear by his creatures; for 
ce even oaths of this kind are in ef- 
ce ſect an appeal to him. Not only 
« therefore guard againſt perjury in 
ce your more ſolemn appeals to hea- 
* yen, but beware of involving your- 
« ſelves in guilt, by appealing to the 
ce creatures of God in your ordinary 
« intercourſe with each other. In all 
| & caſes 
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ce caſes in which you have accuſ- 
ce tomed yourſelves to this practice, 
« learn to expreſs your ſentiments with 
ce greater plainneſs and ſimplicity, and 

« content yourſelves with a bare af- 
ce firmation or denial, For to go far- 
ce ther than this, diſcovers wrong diſ- 
« poſitions, and will probably involve 
« you in guilt, Do not at all venture 

« to ſwear by heaven, by the earth, 
« by Jeruſalem, or by any other ſimi- 
« lar oath; but inſtead of this, let 
ce your communication. be yea, 1 
ee nay, nay.” 


On the whole it is, I think, evident, 
beyond reaſonable diſpute, that Chriſ- 
tianity doth not prohibit the uſe of 
ſolemn judicial oaths, * 


Jo ſhe next place, Let us conſider 
the precept of our Saviour, which re- 


® See this point more fully diſcuſſed in Abp. Secker's 
ſermons, vol; iv, fermon 12. 


quires. 
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quires that we ſhould not (retaliate 
injuries. Ye have heard that it 
<« hath been ſaid, An eye for an eye, 


<« and a tooth for a tooth; but I ſay 
cc unto you that ye reſiſt not evil; but 


« whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee on the 


« right cheek, turn to him the other 
« alſo: and if any man will ſue thee 


«at the law, and take away thy coat, 
« let him have thy cloak alſo: and 


c whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go 
« a mile, go with him twain.” This 
precept hath been underſtood to re- 
quire a quiet ſubmiſſion to all kinds 


of injuries, without ſhewing any re- 


ſentment, or ſeeking for any redreſs ; 


and even that we ſhould voluntarily 
lay ourſelves in the way of the ſecond 
inſult or injury, after we have pa- 
tiently ſubmitted to the firſt, But it 
can never be ſuppoſed that the Author 


of thoſe wiſe and uſeful rules of con- 
duct, with which the goſpel abounds, 


could be capable of laying upon his 
ER followers 
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followers ſo arbitrary, abſurd, and 
unnatural an injunction. He could 
not but be ſenſible, that reſentment is 
a natural paſſion, deſigned by our 
Maker to defend us from injurious 
treatment; and that it is inconſiſtent 
with the ſafety of individuals, and 
the happineſs of ſociety, that all kinds 


of contempt, and abuſe ſhould be 


entirely overlooked and paſs unpu- 
niſhed. Ir is therefore nothing more 
than that kind of juſtice which is due, 


and which we ſhould readily allow, to 


any writer who diſcovers evident marks 


of good ſenſe and wiſdom, to ex- 


plain the general precept under con- 
fideration with ſome reſtrictions, and 


to underſtand the inſtances by which 
it is illuſtrated, not in a litera), but 


in a proverbial ſenſe. The utmoſt 

that this injunction can poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed to require is, that we ſhould 
rather hazard a ſecond injury or 
wrong, than rigoroufly puniſh our 
| adverſary 
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adverſary for the firſt. And even this 
cannot be enjoined upon us in all 
caſes whatever, without any limita- 
tion; but only when the injury is of 
ſuch a nature, as doth not interfere 
with the public order and ſafety, and 
may be ſupported without any conſi- 
derable inconvenience. That this is 
the meaning of the precept, is evi- 
dent, not only from the reaſon of the 
thing, but from the particular caſes 
by which our Saviour illuſtrates it. 
They plainly prohibit reſentment or 
retaliation only in ſuch leſſer aſſaults 
and injuries, reſpecting our perſon, 
property, or liberty, as may be endured 
without great and laſting prejudice. 
Whereas, if it had been the intention 
of Chriſt abſolutely to prohibit his 
diſciples from ſeeking redreſs in all 
caſes whatever, he would doubtleſs 


have inſtanced i in affairs of greater mo- 
ment. | 


Now 
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Now, there 1s nothing in this Chrif- 
tian precept, thus explained, which 
is not perfectly conſonant to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and which doth not 
tend to promote the happineſs of 
mankind. If every man were to in- 
dulge a ſpirit of revenge, and on 
every ſlight provocation, render evil 
for evil, it is moſt evident that the 
world would ſoon become a ſcene of 
univerſal diſcord and confuſion. But 
to paſs by thoſe affronts or injuries, 
which either were not directly and 
maliciouſly intended, or are not ca- 
pable of producing very ſerious and 
fatal conſequences, is the moſt ef- 
fectual means of preſerving that har- 
mony and peace, which is a jewel 
of ſuch ineſtimable value, that it can 
ſcarcely be purchaſed at too high a rate. 
Beſides, the man who accuſtoms him- 
ſelf to overlook affronts and injuries, 
moſt effectually conſults his own ſafety 
and happineſs. He is leſs frequently 


in 
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in danger of being agitated by diſagree- 
able and reſtleſs paſſions in his own 
mind; and he is more ſecure from ex- 
ternal inſult and abuſe. While the 
man; who indulges warm reſentments, 
and delights in revenge, magnifies 
every inſtance of neglect or incivility, 
into an intended affront and an hei- 
nous offence, and thus afflicts and tor- 
ments himſelf, inſtead of puniſhing 
his adverſary; the meek and humble 
Chriſtian, who exerciſes forbearance 
and forgiveneſs towards his enemies, 
enjoys perpetual tranquillity in his 
own mind, and by learning of him 
who was meek and lowly of heart, 
finds reſt unto his ſoul. This mild 
and gentle behaviour is, moreover, 
the moſt probable means of bringing 
the perſon who hath injured us to a 
ſenſe of his fault, and of making our 
enemies to be at peace with us. An 
implacable and revengeful ſpirit in- 
creaſes and perpetuates quarrels, and 

continually 
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continually! ' provokes freſh inſults, 


But „ a ſoft anſwer turneth away 
wrath;” and there are few people, 


who have ſuch a degree of inſenſibility 
and cruelty in their tempers as to be 


capable of perſevering in acts of un- 
kindneſs to a perſon, who inſtead. of 
rendering abuſe for abuſe, and injury 
for injury, is diſpoſed to overcome 


evil win . 


But this 3 leads us to take 
notice of another Chriſtian precept, 
which hath ſometimes been objected 


to, as unreaſonable and unnatural, that 


we ſhould love our enemies. It hath 


been faid, that an enemy is a proper 


object of hatred and averſion, and 
that therefore R. 16; unnatural and 


impoſſible for us to love our ene- 
mies, under that conſideration, and 


upon that account. But is not this 
a manifeſt perverſion of our Savi- 
our's meaning? Is it impoſſible for 
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us in any ſenſe, to love our ene- 
mies, unleſs we take complacency 
in them becauſe they are ſuch? Doth 
not that man love his enemy, who is 
heartily diſpoſed to be reconciled to 
him upon an acknowledgment of his 
fault, and even previous to this, is ready 
to perform towards him the offices of 
humanity and kindneſs? Doth not 
that man love his enemy, who laments 
his follies, pities his misfortunes, treats 
him with mildneſs and gentleneſs, and 
renders good for evil? Doth not that 
man love his enemy, who, when he 
hungers, will feed him, and when he 
thirſts, will give him drink? And 
what is there in ſuch conduct as this, 
inconſiſtent with the uncorrupted feel- 
ings of the human heart, unworthy 
of our rational nature, or injurious 
to the intereſts of mankind? Hath not 
ſuch conduct as this been in all ages 
conſidered as an inſtance of ſuperior 
and uncommon virtue, and as highly 
worthy 
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worthy of applauſe? And that this is 
the conduct which our Saviour re- 


quires from his followers, when he 
commands them to love their enemies, 
is clear from his own illuſtration of 


the precept; for he adds, * Bleſs them 


te that curſe you, do good to them 


ce that hate you; and pray for them 


ce who deſpitefully uſe an. and perſe- 
cute you.“ | 


Farther, thoſe Chriſtian precepts _ 


have often been conſidered as hard 
ſayings, which require us, not to lay 


up treaſures on earth, but in heaven; 


to ſet our affections on things above, 
not on things below; not to love the 


world, nor the things that are in the 
world. But it ought to be conſidered, 


in the firſt place, that the particu- 


lar office and ſituation of Chriſt and 


his firſt followers, as they were em- 
ployed in introducing a new ſyſtem 
of religion into the world, and muſt 


of 


— — 
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of courſe be expoſed to much oppo- 
ſition and perſecution, required that 


they ſhould poſſeſs ſuch a degree of 


indifference to the riches and honours 


of this world, and be influenced by 


the belief and expectation of a future 
ſtate, in ſuch a manner, as may not 
perhaps be neceſſary in the ordinary 
ſtate of things. To this particular 
circumſtance it is to be aſcribed, 


that the rich young man, whom our 


Saviour required to part with his 
poſſeſſions, went away ſorrowful, not 


having fortitude ſufficient to carry 


him through the difficulties, to which 


the followers of Chriſt were at firſt 


neceſſarily expoſed. And on this ac- 
count it was, that our Saviour ſo fre- 
quently declared it to be peculiarly 
difficult, and next to impoſſible, for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom 


of heaven. For a man poſſeſſed of 


great wealth, to become the diſciple 


of a Maſter, who himſelf endured the 
hardſhips | 
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hardſhips of poverty, reproach, and 
perſecution, and taught his followers 


to expect no better treatment from 


the world, would require a degree of 


reſolution and virtue ſcarcely to be 


expected. 


An attention to the actual ſtate of 
things, when theſe precepts, reſpect- 
ing the purſuit of riches and the love 


of the world, were delivered by our Sa- 


viour, will convince us that they had 
a temporary propriety and reaſonable- 
neſs, peculiar to the time of the firſt 
publication of Chriſtianity. And the 
| ſame may be obſerved concerning thoſe 
precepts, in which Chriſt requires his 
followers to deny themſelves, and 


take up their croſs and follow him; 
and to be ready to part with houſes 


and lands, with father and mother, 
brethren and ſiſters, and even with 
life itſelf, rather than deſert him and 


his cauſe, It can only be in ſeaſons, 
0 when 
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when the intereſts of virtue and reli- 
gion require it—when a man cannot 
approve himſelf faithful to his Maker, 
to his fellow-creatures, and to his own. 
conſcience, without ſuffering perſecu- 
tion that theſe precepts can be lite- 
rally obeyed. And at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
he doth not deſerve the honourable 
_ appellation of an honeſt man, much 
leſs that of a good Chriſtian, who will 
not reſiſt even unto blood, ſtriving 
againſt ſin. . 1 8 1 80 85 


Nevertheleſs, even theſe precepts, 
which took their riſe from the parti- 


cular fiuation of Chriſt and kis difci- 


ples, are capable of being applied to 

the uſe of Chriſtians in every age, and 
in every condition of life. As pro- 
feſſors of Chriſtianity, we are doubtleſs 


required to live under the influence of 


the great principles which it teacheth, 

and particularly, to be habitually go- 

8 verned in our actions by the belief 
e — cy and 
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and expectation of a future ſtate: it is 
our duty to purſue the good things 
of this life, only in that manner and 
degree, which ſhall be conſiſtent with 
our improvement in virtue, and our 


hopes of immortality : and we are 


bound to preſerve our appetites and 
paſſions under conſtant regulation, and 
to abſtain from all ſuch indulgences 
as would be inconſiſtent with the dic- 
tates of reaſon and religion. And to 
act in this manner is to deny ourſelves; 
to ſet our affections on things above, 
not on things below, and to lay up 


treaſures in heaven. But what is there 


in all this, from which a good man 


would wiſh to be excuſed; or to 


which a wiſe regard to our own intereſt 
would not lead us? 


# 


From what hath been ſaid it ap- 


pears, that even thoſe, precepts of 
Chriſtianity, which ſeem at firſt view 


to be unreaſonable or burdenſome, 
have 
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have in reality nothing in them incon- 


ſiſtent with the principles of nature, 
or the happineſs of mankind ; and that 


we have no ſufficient ground to ſay 


concerning any of them; © This is an 


hard ſaying, who can hear it?“ 


If then the laws of Chriſt be unex- 
ceptionable, excellent and divine; let 
us, my brethren, make them the ſub- 
ject of our careful ſtudy, and frequent 
meditation. That we may gain an 
accurate acquaintance with our duty, 
and a juſt ſenſe of its importance, let 


us lay up thoſe maxims and rules of 
conduct, which the goſpel contains, 


in our memories, and our hearts. Let 
<« the word of Chriſt dwell in us richly 
ce in all wiſdom.” Remembering that 
ſpeculation is not religion, and that we 


| ſhall be in fact the better for the divine 


inſtructions of our Saviour, only ſo far 


as they take poſſeſſion of our hearts, 
and 9 the fruits of righteouſneſs 
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in our lives, let us bring every thought, 
every deſire, every affection of our 
ſouls, and every action of our lives, 
into ſubjection to the laws of Chriſt ; 
that at laſt we may become partakers 
of that eternal life, which is promiſed 
do all his ſincere diſciples. 


If ye know theſe things, happy are 
ye if * do them. 
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THE TRUE CHRISTIAN NOT ASHAMED 
OF THE GOSPEL. 
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ROMANS 1, 16. 


I am not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt; 


for it is the power of God unta ſalva- 
ion to every one that believeth. 


HUS boldly did the Apoſtle Pau! 
aſſert his high eſteem of the re- 


ligion of Jeſus Chriſt, and his firm re- 
ſolution to àdhere to his profeſſion of 


it, amidſt the reproaches and cenſures 


of the Jews his countrymen, and the 
ridicule and contempt of the Gentiles. 
The ſentiments which he expreſſes in 


the words of the text, are ſuch as 
theſe ; ; 


14 glory 
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I glory in the goſpel of Chriſt, 
© and triumph in the name of Chriſ- 
* tian. I am willing to appear in that 
© character wherever I go, and look 
© upon it as the higheſt honour which 
could have been conferred upon me, 
© that I am called to be an Apoſtle, 
« ſeparated unto the goſpel of God. 
© ] ſee ſo much of the excellence of 
* Chriſtianity, and am fo fully per- 
* ſuaded that it is a faithful ſaying, 
© and worthy of all acceptation, that 
© I had rather wear the title of an 
* Apoſtle of Chriſt, than poſſeſs the 
© higheſt ſeat in the Jewiſh Sanhe- 
© drim, or the Roman Senate. I am 
©a debtor both to the Greeks and 
© the Barbarians, to the, wiſe and the 
© unwiſe; ſo much as in me hes, I 
© am ready to preach the goſpel at 
© Rome alſo. In the face of all my 
© fellow-citizens, I will glory in the 
© religion of Chriſt. Nor will I fear 
© the cenſures of the world, or the 

5 © aſſaults 
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caſſaults of perſecution itſelf in its 
© moſt horrid forms. Let mine ene- 
mies reproach me for becoming a 
© follower of a deſpiſed and crucified 
Saviour: let them ridicule me for 
« aſſociating myſelf with a herd of 
© illiterate fiſhermen : let them exer- 
© ciſe againſt me all the cruelty which 
© cunning, under the influence of 
© malice, can invent. None of theſe 
© things move me; neither count 1 
amy life dear unto me, that I may 
© finiſh my courſe with joy, and the 
* miniſtry which I have received of 
the Lord Jeſus, to teſtify the goſpel 
© of the grace of God. For this is 
my earneſt expectation and my 
© hope, that in nothing I ſhall be 
© aſhamed, but that with all boldneſs 
© I ſhall be ready that Chriſt ſhould 
© be magnified by me, whether it be 
1 by my life, or my death.” 


Theſe were the 1 which 
animated the heart, and influenced 
„ the 
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the conduct of this great Apoſtle. 


And who, that is duly ſenſible of the 
excellence of the cauſe which he 


eſpouſed, and conſiders that Chriſ- 


tianity is in every view worthy of God, 
and full of the richeſt bleſſings to man- 
kind, can wonder, that he engaged 
in the moſt difficult ſervices, and ſub- 
mitted to the moſt painful ſufferings 
on its account, with unſhaken forti- 
tude and magnanimity? Who can 
wonder to hear him preaching Chriſt _ 
in the ſynagogue of the Jews; to find 
him ſinging pſalms, and praiſing God, 
in the priſon at Philippi; to ſee him 
ſtanding up with firmneſs and intre- 
pidity before Felix and Agrippa, and 
with the greateſt calmneſs, and moſt 
manly eloquence, making his defence; 
to hear him, at the cloſe of his labours 
and ſufferings on earth, faying; © I 
« have fought a good fight; I have 
ec finiſhed my courſe; I have kept the 
« faith; henceforth there is laid up 
| „4 for 
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« for me a crown of righteouſneſs, 
« which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
te will give me at that day.” To ſay 


and to do all this, was only to act 


upon the noble principles of Chriſ- 


tianity. He knew that the goſpel of 


Chriſt was © the power of God unto 


ſalvation,” and therefore it was that 


he was „not aſhamed of it.“ 


By the term ſalvation in our text 


we are doubtleſs to underſtand, in 


general, the deliverance of mankind 


from vice, with its fatal conſequences, 
and their improvement in virtue, and 
preparation for everlaſting happineſs. 
The great deſign for which Chriſt 


appeared in the world was, thus to 
ſave men from their ſins. And if we 
examine the nature of his religion, 
we ſhall find that it provides the moſt 


proper means for the accompliſhment 
of this end, and therefore is “ the 8 OE 


power of God unto falvation,” 
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To accompliſh the ſalvation of men, 
in the ſenſe now explained, it pleaſed 
the great and merciful Father of all, by 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to declare his 


clemency and compaſſion towards ſin- 
ners, for the encouragement. of all 
ſincere penitents; and to furniſh us 


with every important advantage for 


deſtroying our vicious habits, and 
_ raiſing us to the proper perfection and 


happineſs of our nature, which con- 
ſiſt in regular affections and virtuous 


actions. 


To remove every painful ſuſpicion 
from our minds, with reſpect to the 
divine placability, and give us the ful- 

leſt aſſurance that the man who con- 
feſſeth and forſaketh his ſins ſhall find 


mercy, the Almighty ſent his well- 


beloved Son Jeſus Chriſt into the 


world, that he might publiſh the glad 
tidings of peace on earth, and good 
will towards men; and that he might 


1 
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at laſt give up his life a ranſom for 
many, and put away fin by the ſacri- 

fice of himſelf. . 


To turn us from the love and prac- 
tice of vice, and eſtabliſn in our 
minds a proper regard to our Maker, 
our fellow- creatures, and ourſelves, the 
goſpel of Chriſt gives us the cleareſt 
and moſt perfect inſtructions with re- 
ſpect to every branch of our duty. It, 
moreover, ſets before us the perfect 
character of our Saviour, who hath 
recommended by his own conduct 
every religious, every ſocial, and every 
perſonal virtue; every thing which 
can adorn and exalt human nature; 
excepting only thoſe duties which are 
conſequent upon, and peculiar to a 
ſtate of guilt, and which therefore 
would have been inconſiſtent with the 
perfection of his character. The goſ- 
pel of Chriſt likewiſe ſets before us 
| every motive to excite us to perſevere 

in 
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in the path of well-doing, which can 
be ſuppoſed to operate upon the hu- 
man mind. Sometimes it addreſſes 
our fears, and deters us from fin by 
the terrors of the Lord: it ſets vice 
before us in all its moſt odious forms, 
and deſcribes its conſequences in this 
world, and that which is to come: it 
forewarns us of the doom which will 
be pronounced, and of the puniſh- 
ment which will be inflicted, upon all 
the workers of iniquity, at the day of 
final retribution. At other times it 
allures us to duty, by exciting our 
love, our gratitude, and our hope. It 
paints religion in the moſt pleaſing 
colours; and deſcribes the ſatisfaction 
which the good man derives from the 
| teſtimony of his conſcience, and the 


when the wicked are as the troubled 
ſea, It ſets before us the compaſſion 
of our Saviour, who gave himſelf for 
us, 


peace which he poſſeſſes at that ſeaſon, : 
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us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a 
peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. It gives us a view of that 
happy ſtate, in which this mortal ſhall. 
put on immortality, and death ſhall 
be ſwallowed up in victory; where 
every tear ſhall be wiped from every 


eye, and prace.s and joy ſhall fill every 
heart. 


Suck are the: motives, which the 
goſpel of Chriſt lays before us, to ani- 
mate us under the difficulties which 
attend a religious life; to arm us 
_ againſt the temptations which obſtruct 
our progreſs in virtue; and to excite 
us to be ſteadfaſt, immoveable, and 


always abounding 1 in the work of the 
Lord, 


Such views did the Apoſtle Paul 
entertain of Chriſtianity, as a ſuffici- 
ent means of reſtoring. mankind to 

virtue 
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virtue and happineſs, when he de- 


clared, I am not aſhamed of the goſ- 


| Pel. 


And theſe views of the Chriſtian 


religion ought to have the ſame effect 
upon us, which they had upon him; 
for the goſpel of Chriſt is now, no 
leſs than it was in the days of the 
Apoſtle, „the power of God unto 


ſalvation.” We ſee its happy influ- 


ence upon the hearts and lives of 
men at preſent; and may obſerve 


many in the world, who evidently 


live under the influence of Chriſtian 


principles, guide their actions by Chriſ- 
tian rules, and entertain the hopes 


which Chriſtianity is adapted to in- 
ſpire, who may, with the utmoſt 


propriety, be ſtiled * the excellent 


5 of the earth.” We have ourſelves 
experienced the happy influence of 


Chriſtianity; and have derived from 


it, direction in the practice of our 


duty, 


ER ED 
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pel of Chriſt: 42 


mes pore of this diſcourſe. 


palace, by living agreeably to the pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, and © ordering 
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duty, conſolation under trouble, and 


joy in the expectation of eternal life. 


What farther motives need be urged, 


to excite us to a ſteady and unſhaken 


attachment to our holy religion, or 


to lead us to ſuch a courſe of action, 


as will be a perpetual demonſtration 
that we are © not aſhamed of the goſ⸗ L 


To ſew whit this courſe is, or to 
point out the methods, by which we 


may manifeſt to the world, that we 
are ſo influenced by the conſideration, 


that the goſpel is the power of God g 
unto ſalvation, as not to be aſhamed 
of it, ſhall be the buſineſs of the re- 


We may diſcover this, in ths firſt 


ce our converſation as becometh the 


8 goſpel. Mm 


Now 
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Now this we cannot do, without 
being devout and humble worſhippers 
of the moſt high God, uſeful and ho- 
nourable members of ſociety, and 


ſhining examples of oyery perſonal 
virtue, 


The goſpel gives us the moſt ſub- 

lime and pleaſing repreſentations of 
Almighty God, as a Being poſſeſſed 
of all poſſible perfections; as the great 
Creator of all things, and particularly 
as the Former of our bodies, and the 
Father of our ſpirits, on whom we con- 
tinually depend for our being and hap- 
pineſs; and as the ſupreme Ruler of 
the world, and the ſovereign Judge 
of actions and of hearts, by whoſe 
laws we muſt be governed, and to 
whom we muſt finally give an account. 
By theſe repreſentations, it lays us 
under the ſtrongeſt obligations, fre- 
quently and devoutly to adore the 
divine perfections; to cultivate a grate- 
ful 
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ful ſenſe of the infinite condeſcenſion 
and kindneſs of our heavenly Father 
towards us; to cheriſh an habitual 
fear of offending him; conſtantly to 

ſtudy and practiſe his will, and to 
make it the buſineſs of our lives to 
ſecure his approbation, 


Farther, Chriſtianity acquaints us 
with our own nature and circum- 
ſtances, and ſtrongly inculcates, both 
by precept and example, the ſeveral 
' virtues which ariſe: from thence. It 
requires us to adorn our characters 
with temperance, purity, humility, 
induſtry, contentment, a ſuperiority 
of mind to the events of this life, and 
a continual regard to that which 1s to 
come. „„ + Jo. 


Tn like manner, the goſpel urges us 
to the love of our neighbour, and the 
cultivation of thoſe kind and benevo- 
lent affections towards our fellow-crea- 

8 . tures, 
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tures, which ſhone with ſuch peculiar 
luſtre in the character of Chriſt, who 
« went about doing good.” It teach- 
eth us to maintain the ſtricteſt equity 
in our dealings, unſhaken fidelity in 
our friendſhips, and an exact regard 
to truth in all our words; to ſhew 
compaſſion to the indigent; and, on 
every proper occaſion, to cheriſh and 
expreſs a forgiving temper towards 
thoſe who have injured or offended us. 


That theſe virtues are required, 
and ſtrongly enforced in the goſpel, 
the leaſt acquaintance with its con- 
tents muſt have been ſufficient to con- 
vince us. If, therefore, we endea- 
vour to cultivate and practiſe them, 
on the principles of Chriſtianity, we 
| ſhall give the world an inconteſtible 
proof, that we highly eſteem and va- 
lue it. Men will naturally and rea- 
ſonably conclude, that we are not 
| aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, if 

N EET they 
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they ſee, that we not only profeſs our 
faith in it, and make it the ſubje& of 
converſation, but that we practiſe the 
duties which it enjoins—if they ſee 
that it is our ſerious and habitual care, 
to imprint its laws in living characters 
upon our hearts, and to make our 
lives a perpetual comment upon them. 


In this manner we are each of us | 
capable of diſcovering our attachment 
to the religion of Chriſt. And this | 
we may do, as long as we live, in —_ 
every poſlible ſituation and condition. 
No ſcene of difficulty or diſtreſs can 
ever ariſe, in which it will not be poſ- 
ſible for us, either by our patience in 
ſuffering, or our zeal in action, to ma- 
nifeſt that we have imbibed the true 
ſpirit of e 


Let us, n fu the precepts of 
the goſpel, till we have a clear and 
comprehenſive view of our duty. Let 


717 
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us contemplate the life and actions of 


our Saviour, till we are fired with 


emulation, to riſe to his excellence of 
character ; let us contemplate the mo- 
tives which the goſpel ſuggeſts, till 
we feel their energy upon our hearts, 
conſtraining us to © deny ungodlineſs 


c and all worldly luſts, and to live ſo- 


ce berly, righteouſly and piouſly in the 
ce preſent world.” With theſe pre- 
cepts continually in our view; power- 
fully animated by theſe examples and 
motives; let us manifeſt to the world, 
that we are in truth, what we profeſs 
ourſelves, diſciples of Chriſt; that 
we have ſtudied his goſpel, till, by the 
happy influence of it, we are filled 


with a ſincere and ardent love of 


virtue; till every rule of life which 


Chriſtianity preſcribes is written upon 
our underſtandings; till every diſpo- 


ſition which it tends to inſpire is eſta- 


bliſhed in our hearts; till every branch 
5 of virtue, which it recommends, is 


made 
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made viſible in our conduct. Thus 


ſhall we at once give the world a con- 
vincing proof, that we are not aſhamed 
of the goſpel of Chriſt, and become 
ourſelves living proofs, how much rea- 
ſon we have, not to be aſhamed of it. 


Farther to manifeſt this, we ſhould 
perſevere in the profeſſion and practice 
of Chriſtianity in the midſt of the 
greateſt difficulties, and the moſt vio- 


lent oppoſition. If we be determined 


to be Chriſtians indeed, we muſt re- 
| ſolve that we will withſtand the aſ- 
faults of ridicule, of temptation, and 
even of perſecution itſelf, if we ſhould 


be called to ſo ſevere a trial of our 
fortitude. 


Is is far from being impoſſible, that 
the upright Chriſtian may meet with 
perſons of licentious principles, and 
corrupt manners, who will make the 
pure nonkirty: and rational piety which 
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Chriſtianity enjoins, the ſubje of their 
ridicule, and will employ all the 
powers of wit and raillery to divert 


| his regard from it. But he will 


perſevere in the path of his duty, 
unmindful of all the darts, which 
ridicule or contempt can caſt at him; 
and, in the midſt of them all, will 
declare by actions, which ſpeak louder 
than words, that he is “ not aſhamed 
of the goſpel of Chriſt.” He will 


manifeſt the ſincerity of his. virtuous 


and Chriſtian principles, by holding 
faſt his integrity, when he cannot 
do it without even diſſolving the 
ſtrongeſt bands of friendſhip, or ex- 
poſing himſelf to the greateſt tem- 


poral inconveniencies. The language 


of his heart, and of his actions, in 


| ſuch a ſituation, will be: „I am a 


ce Chriſtian; I dare not, I cannot break 
ce the laws of him, whom I acknow- 
ce ledge as a teacher ſent from God 
« whoſe Fs is caly, and whoſe bur- 
by den 
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« den is light. Rather let me give up 
every earthly delight; let a humble 


« cottage, and the meaneſt garb be 


« the portion of my life, with the 


e pleaſing conſciouſneſs of having pre- 


« ſerved my innocence, and obeyed 
« the laws of Chriſt; than all the 
« riches and magnificence of a pa- 
« lace, with the painful reflection of 


« having purchaſed them at the ex- 
ce pence of my virtuous and Chriſtian 


ec princi ples.” 


I add, that notwithſtanding we live 
in an age in which the principles of 
liberty, both civil and religious, are 
ſo well underſtood, and the happy ef- 
fects of it are ſo generally enjoyed; 
it is not impoſſible that perſecution 
may, in ſome future period, ariſe out 
of the ruins of knowledge and liberty, 
and again ſpread torture and death 
through the world. Let us then ſup- 


poſe what the preſent enlightened ſtate 
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of things, and the general ſpirit of the 


times, forbids us to fear — let us ſup- i 


poſe, that the followers of Chriſt are 
liable to public cenſure, and in perpe- 
tual danger of being brought under 
the laſh of perſecution, by the hand of 
the civil magiſtrate. In this trying 
ſituation, how will the Chriſtian, who 
is fully convinced that the goſpel of 
Chriſt is from God, and that it is his 


duty to profeſs and obey it in the 


midſt of all oppoſition, behave? Will 


he ſhrink back, and ſhudder, at the 


proſpect of the difficulties which lie 


before him? At firſt, perhaps, his na- 


ture may. But he will ſoon recollect 
himſelf; and, calling up to his aſſiſt- 
ance every animating conſideration, 
which reaſon or Chriſtianity can ſug- 
geſt, he will ſay, with the great 
Apoſtle, whoſe Chriſtian heroiſm we 
have been conſidering ; “ I am ready, 
« not to be bound ret OY but alſo to 
« die, for the name of the Lord Jeſus.” 

| Or 
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Or if he be not actually called to paſs 
through the fiery trial, and even if he 
be excuſed from ſuffering leſſer perſe- 
cutions (which may frequently be the 
caſe in theſe peaceful and happy times) 
he will ſtill poſſeſs that lively perſua- 
ſion that the goſpel is © the power of 
God to ſalvation,” and maintain that 
| ſteady purpole to perſevere in the pro- 
feſſion and practice ot it, which would 
be abundantly ſufficient to carry him 
through all the thorny road of perſe- 

cution. e 5 


To be able thus courageouſly to 
withſtand all the attacks of ridicule, 
cenſure, and perſecution; from prin- 
ciple to adhere to the profeſſion, and 
perſevere in the practice of Chriſ- 
tianity, alike unmoved by the ſmiles 
and the frowns of the world; this, 
Chriſtians, this is, in reality, not to 
be aſhamed of the goſpel. 


K Z 
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5 But we ſhall give the moſt ſtriking 
Bis Proof that we are not „ aſhamed of 
| the goſpel of Chriſt,” if, after having 
ſupported the character of Chriſtians 
through life, we add the teſtimony of 
our dying bed. | 


18 To be convinced of this, we need 
only take a view of the good Chriſ- 
\ tian, whoſe life hath been uniformly 
I regulated by the precepts of the goſpel, 
in his laſt moments. At this ſeaſon, 
| he can derive no farther conſolation 
4 from the enjoyments of the preſent 
0 life; for he muſt now be ſeparated 
F . from them for ever. He muſt now 
Et make the important experiment, what 
| it is to die. But is he alarmed and 
1 diſtreſſed at the proſpect? Does he 
F ſhrink back with conſternation at the 
=: approach of death, and look upon 
him as the king of terrors? No! Even 
[ iin this ſituation, the delightful proſ- 
pects which Chriſtianity opens before 


him 
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him beyond the grave, afford him fuf- 


ficient ſupport. Enjoying the teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience, & that in 
- ſimplicity and godly ſincerity he hath 
< had his converſation in the world,” 
he can entertain the animating hope, 
that his diſmiſſion from this world of 


imperfection, will prove a joyful in- 


troduction to a ſtate of perfect and 
everlaſting felicity. Death therefore, 
with reſpect to him, loſes its ſting, 


and the grave its terrors. By the ſe- 


renity and joy which appear upon his 


= countenance, even when it is over- 


ſpread with the cold dews of death; 


by the chearfulneſs of his accents, : 
even when they flow from a faultering 


tongue, he gives ſpectators a con- 


vincing proof, that the hope with which 


Chriſtianity had inſpired him through 
life, doth not make him aſhamed, in 


this moſt trying of all ſeaſons, and 
ſays unto them, © See in what peace 
a Chriſtian can die. 


* 


Such 
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Such a teſtimony may each of us 
give to the excellence of our holy re- 
ligion, in the concluding ſcenes of 
life! then will it appear beyond the 


poſſibility of a doubt, that we *© are 


not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt.” 


We have now ſeen what influence 


the conſideration, that the goſpel is 


the power of God unto ſalvation had 


upon the mind of the Apoſtle Paul. 


We have ſeen that it ought to have the 
ſame influence upon us, to excite us 


to a ſtrict conformity to it both in pro- 
feſſion and practice, in the midſt of all 
oppoſition, and even to the lateſt mo- 


ment of our lives. 


| Let nome of us, then, receive this: 
grace of God in vain ; or neglect the 
great ſalvation which he hath wrought 
for us by Jeſus Chriſt ; for our Savi- 


our hath declared; © He that is 


ec aſhamed of me, and of my words 
2M before 
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c before men, of him will I alſo be 
« aſhamed before my Father who is in 
© heaven.” But let us frequently con- 

template the deſign, importance, and 
excellence of our holy religion; and 
let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our 
faith, and perſevere in the path of our - 
duty, remembering the words of our 
Saviour, Whoſo ſhall confeſs me be- 
e fore men, him will I alſo confeſs be- 
fore my Father who is in heaven.” 
May this honour and happineſs be 
ours! Amen. e 


2 


„ 
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1 ON THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


. Si fractus illabatur orbis, 


| Impavidum ferient ruinæ. Hor, 


» 
—— — — FE IA . 
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PSALM XN III. 4 


Though I walk through the valley of the 
| ſhadow of death, I will fear no evil. 


[DEAR, though a natural paſſion, 
1 and capable, under proper regu- 
lations, of miniſtering to our ſafety and 
happineſs, when it is injudiciouſly em- 
ployed, or indulged to exceſs, becomes 
the occaſion of innumerable diſquie- 
tudes and infelicities. It has the ſame 
effect upon the real evils and calami- 
ties of life, which a miſty air has upon 
the objects of ſight; it makes them ap- 

oo © 2-6 | pear 
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pear Tonfuſed and indiſtinct, and at 
the ſame time much larger than they 
are in reality. It leads us to conſider 


thoſe events as certain, or at leaſt 


highly probable, of the arrival of which 
f there is perhaps little more than a bare 
poſſibility. It teacheth us to create 
for ourſelves afflictions, which have 


no exiſtence but in our own imagi- 
nation; and obliges us to endure a 
thouſand times in idea, thoſe ills, 


which nature intended us to ſuffer but 
once: and ideal ſufferings are, perhaps, 
of all others the moſt inſupportable. 
In circumſtances of actual danger, it 
caſts us off our guard, perplexes our 
judgment, enfeebles our reſolution, 
and incgpacitates us for purſuing the 
proper meaſures for our defence or 


ſupport. And, even in ſeaſons of the 


greateſt outward proſperity, it fills the 
mind with a ſettled gloom, which, 
like the jaundiced eye, diſcolours 
every object around it; and thus diſ- 


turbs 


＋ 
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turbs our tranquillity, and diſpoſe ä 
us for the | true enjoyment of life. 


The truth of theſe remarks, there 
are few perſons, perhaps, who are not 
able in ſome degree to atteſt, from 
their own experience. There are few 
perſons, who have not afflicted them- 
ſelves, with the apprehenſion of events, 
which have either never happened, or 
have proved much leſs formidable 


than their gloomy imaginations had 
repreſented them. 


But hub object which is, of all others, 
moſt univerſally dreaded, and which 
molt frequently raiſes unneceſſary and 
groundleſs fears in the hearts of men, 
is death. And it requires all the aids 
of philoſophy, and of religion, to en- 
able the wiſeſt and beſt of us to look 
forward to this great event with com- 
poſure, and to ſay with David, 
. though | I walk through the valley of 
=" the 
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« the ſhadow of death, I will fear no 
e 


By what means we may gain that 
happy ſtate of mind which ſhall en- 
able us to adopt this language, is an 
inquiry, in which we are all greatly 
intereſted, and which is worthy of our 
molt ſerious attention. My deſign, in 
this diſcourſe, is to give you all 
the ſatisfaction I am able on this im- 
portant head, by ſuggeſting to your 
thoughts ſome general directions, 
which, if properly obſerved, may en- 
able you, in a great meaſure, at leaſt, 
to overcome the fear of death. 


Now the firſt rule for obtaining a 
conqueſt over the fear of death, with=- 
out a due attention to which all other 
rules will be of no avail, is this; That 
we maintain a virtuous habit of mind, 
and courſe of life, and exerciſe our- 
ſelves to have a conſcience void of of- 
| e fence, 


— 
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fence, both towards God and towards 
man. If there be any natural and eſ- 
ſential difference between virtue and 
vice; if there be a God who judgeth 
in the earth; thoſe who have lived in 
the practice of impiety, injuſtice, or li- 
centiouſneſs in this world, can have no 
room to hope for happineſs in that 
which is to come, and therefore can 
have no foundation for peace and 
comfort in death. © The ſting of 
death is ſin;“ and nothing can take 
away this ſting, but ſincere repentance 
and actual reformation. Vicious men 
may poſſibly, indeed, obtain a tempo- 
rary tranquillity, by endeavouring to 
believe that there is no future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments — no ruling 
power at the head of the univerſe, 

who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his works. Or they may for a 
time baniſh the thought of death, and 
all ſerious reflections, from their 
minds, by paſſing through a perpe- 

. tual 
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| tual round of amuſement, diſſipation, 


and ſenſual indulgence, and making 
themſelves the ſlaves of intemperance. 
But after all, the ideas of religion and 
a future ſtate will ſometimes force 
themſelves upon their minds; they 
will have ſome moments of bitter re- 
membrance, and ſome painful fore- 
bodings of an hereafter. Or, however 
powerfully the opiate, which infide- 
lity and licentiouſneſs have prepared 
for them, may operate upon their 
minds, its effect cannot extend beyond 


this preſent life. For a while they may 


be lulled in fatal ſecurity ; but they 


muſt at laſt awake, to meet the awful 


doom, which it hath been the ſtudy of 
their lives to forget. There is no 


peace, faith my God, to the wicked.” 


He alone who lives virtuouſly, and ſo 
faichfully performs the ſeveral duties 
which are incumbent upon him, as to 
obtain the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, can die in peace, and commit 

himſelf 
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himſelf into the hands of his Maker, 
with a joyful expectation of his mercy 
unto eternal life. The righteous only 


_ hath hope in his death. The firſt and 


fundamental rule, then, in order to 
conquer the fear of death, is, to be ſin- 


cerely virtuous and good. If this rule 


be obſerved, it wilt infallibly remove 
all the real grounds of fear, and give 
us ſufficient reaſon to meet our laſt 
_ enemy without diſmay. But that it 


will actually free us from all painful 


and diſtreſſing apprehenſions of our 
latter end, is more than can be abſo- 
lutely aſſerted. Many perſons poſſeſ- 


ſed of ſincere and eminent piety and 
goodneſs, have © through fear of death 


te been all their life-time ſubje& to 
ce bondage.” Having therefore laid 


the foundation of a peaceful death in 
' a virtuous temper and character, it 


will be neceſſary that we proceed till 
farther; and, 5 | 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Make the idea of death 
familiar to our minds, by frequently 
conſidering our latter end, It may be 
laid down as a general maxim, to 
which we ſhall find but few excep- 
tions, that ignorance 1s the parent of 
fear, It is becauſe the inferior claſſes 
of mankind have few opportunities 
of acquainting themſelves with the 
real nature of things, that we find 
them ſo ready to give credit to mar- 
vellous tales, and to terrify themſelves 
with the apprehenſion of things, 
which only exiſt in fable and imagina- 
tion. Where the empire of real know- 


ledge increaſes, that of fear and credu- 


Iity will always decline. And with 


regard to the object now under conſi- 


deration, the more intimately we are 
acquainted with it, the leſs formidable 
it will appear. Many of the terrors 
with which it ſeems at preſent fur- 
rounded, upon a cloſer inſpection 


would entirely vaniſh, 


Let 
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Let us, my brethren, for once take 
a nearer view of this object of dread, 
than we are generally willing to do; 
and examine what there is in it, which 
makes it of all terrible things the moſt 
terrible. Is it the bodily pain and ſick- 
neſs that attend it? Theſe are by na 
means peculiar, nor indeed proper to 
death; for when death comes, pain is 
at an end. It is indeed generally pre- 
ceded by ſome degree of pain; but this 
is very different in different perſons ac- 
cording to the nature of their diſor- 
der; and it ſeems reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that, even at the worſt, the laſt 
weak efforts of nature cannot be ſo 
painful, as when it ſtruggles with a 
diſeaſe, while the conſtitution 1s in a 
more robuſt and vigorous ſtate. The 
pains of death may poſſibly be, and 
frequently are, very inconſiderable; 
and we have no reaſon whatever, to 
imagine, that they are, generally, at 
all . with thoſe which many per- 
ens 
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ſons endure, with great compoſure 
and fortitude, in the courſe of their 


lives. 


Is it the gloomy apparatus of death, 
which terrifies you? Are the ideas of a 


ghaſtly viſage, a faultering tongue, an 


expiring groan, a pale and breathleſs 


corpſe, a coffin and a ſhroud, and 


laſtly, the dark and diſmal tomb, terri- 
ble and ſhocking to your imagination? 
Remember that all theſe “ are terrors 
to the living, not the dead.“ At that 


ſeaſon, it will a matter of no ſignifi- 
cance to us, what ſhall be the appear- 


ance of our bodies, how they ſhall be 
cloathed, or where they ſhall be depo- 
ſited; for there is no knowledge or 
device in the grave whither we are 


going. Away then with ſuch idle 


cares, and fantaſtical fears! They have 


no foundation in nature, and therefore 


ought not to diſturb the repoſe of a 
wiſe man for a ſingle moment. 


Does 
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Does your fear of death ariſe from an 
apprehenſion, leſt it ſhould be attended 
with ſome aggravating circumſtances ? 
Are you fearful leſt your end ſhould be 
ſudden and unexpected; or leſt it 
ſhould be preceded by a long and tedi- 
ous illneſs? Many perſons have ear- 
neſtly deſired and prayed for the for- 
mer; and many have greatly preferred 
the latter. Both have their advan- 
tages, and both their inconveniencies. 

Why ſhould you trouble yourſelf 
about a circumſtance of ſo doubtful a 
nature? Leave it to be determined by 
him who ordereth all things well. Are 
you afraid of dying in a remote coun- 
try, at a diſtance from your relations 
and friends? Conſider, that, though in 
this caſe you would be deprived of an 
opportunity of taking your laſt fare- 

wel of your friends, and receiving their 
kind ſupport and aſſiſtance; you 
would at the ſame time be excuſed 
from paſſing through the laſt tender 

F parting 
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parting ſcene a ſcene the moſt diſtreſ- 
ſing to which human nature is ſub- 
ject a ſcene which many perſons of 
great ſenſibility have thought them- 
ſelves incapable of enduring, and there- 
fore have wiſhed to avoid. 


Many of the uſual terrors of death 
appear then, upon examination, to be 
imaginary, or of very little moment. 1 
do not ſay, however, that this is the 
caſe with them all. I do not ſay that 
death 1s to human nature no real evil. 
To aſſert this of an event, which diſ- 


ſolves the firmeſt friendſhips and the 


moſt endearing connections; which 


ſeparates us for ever from all that is 
valuable and delightful in the preſent 


world; and which introduceth us into 
an unſeen and untried ſtate of being, 
requires a degree of ſtoical apathy, of 
which, I believe, few perſons are capa- 
ble. But this I will aſſert, that the 
way to prepare and ſtrengthen our 

„mind 
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minds for this great event, 1s — not to 
turn away our eyes from the approach- 
ing enemy, but to ſtand our ground, 
obſerve his advances, and prepare 
ourſelves for the combat. We ſhould 
continually carry about with us the 
idea of death; in health as well as in 
ſickneſs; in ſafety as well as in dan- 
ger; in the ſeaſons of chearfulneſs and 

gaiety, as well as in the moments of 
ſolitude and reflection. By this means 
we ſhall acquire a familiarity with 
this king of terrors, which will en- 
able us to obſerve him approaching to- 
wards us without conſternation, and at 
laſt to obey his ſummons with a firm 
and undaunted mind. Nor will this 
intimacy with death in the leaſt dimi- 
niſh the true enjoyment. of life. It 
will give us that habitual tranquillity 
of ſpirit, without which external ob- 
jects are incapable of affording us de- 
light; and will teach us to heighten 
the pleaſures of life, by conſidering 
ola =" om 
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them as gifts which nature had not 
promiſed to beſtow upon us, and 
which, before they came into our 
hands, we were not certain of enjoy- 
ing. 


To enable us to overcome the fear 


of death, we ſhould likewiſe frequently 


reflect, thirdly, That this is a natural 
and unavoidable event, which is com- 
mon to all the human race. The 
great law of nature is, “ duſt thou art, 
and unto duſt ſhalt thou return ;” and 


on the execution of this law depends 


the regular ſucceſſion of life and en- 
Joyment, and the harmony of this 


part of the creation. Why then ſhould 
we wiſh to infringe a law, which the 


great Author of nature hath wiſely 
eſtabliſhed for the general good? Ought 
we not rather chearfully to ſubmit to 
the appointment of the Being who 
made us; and to meet our own diſſo- 
lution with the ſame compoſure, with 

. 15 which 
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which a wiſe man once received the 
news of his ſon's death; who made no 
other reply to the meſſage than this, 
« ] knew that my ſon was mortal!“ 
Beſides, what can be more fooliſh and 
abſurd, than to waſte our time and 
deſtroy our happineſs, in vain wiſhes 
for that which in the nature of things 
is impoſſible? If any calamities be pro- 
per objects of fear, they are ſuch as 
are contingent, and either may or may 
not happen. But with regard to ſuch 
as muſt neceſſarily come upon us, it 
is the dictate of wiſdom, that we ſhould 
calmly wait their approach, and en- 


dure them with all the fortitude we 


are able. Who are we, that we ſhould. 
- murmur againſt the will of heaven, 


and complain of the common lot of 
mortality? 


But 1 proceed to take notice of ano- 
ther much more important and effec-- 
tual remedy againſt the fear of death, 


1 which 
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righteous government of Almighty 


preme Being, which enabled David to 
conquer the fear of death. The 


ſame ſource every good man may de- 


port in ſuch reflections as theſe: 
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which is, fourthly, That we ſhould 
preſerve in our minds a lively convic- 
tion, and devout ſenſe of the wiſe and 


God, and chearfully reſign ourſelves 
and all our concerns to his direction. 
It was this pious confidence in the Su- 


« Lord is my ſhepherd (faith he) 1 
ee ſhall not want. He leadeth me in 
te the paths of righteouſneſs for his 
ce name's fake. Yea, though I walk 
ce through the valley of the ſhadow of 
« death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
ce art with me: thy rod, and thy ſtaff, 
te they comfort me.” And from the 


rive conſolation, when his heart 1s op- 
preſſed with fearful apprehenſions of 
his approaching diſſolution. At ſuch 
a ſeaſon, he will find his nobleſt ſup- 
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« That this world and all its con- 
c cerns, are under the direction of a 
«wiſe Governor; that all creatures 
ce throughout the univerſe are under 
« the care of one almighty and gra- 
« cjous Parent; are delightful truths, 
* of which I have the cleareſt and 
« moſt convincing evidence. All nature 
ce js full of the moſt illuſtrious diſplays 
ee of powerful agency, wiſe deſign, and 
ce unbounded benevotence. All na- 
« ture, therefore, is full of God. In 
« him all creatures live, and move, and 
« have their being. Of his providen- 
ce tial care, and parental tenderneſs, I 
ce have had conſtant experience, ever 
« ſince I came into the world. From 
« him I derived all my animal, intel- 
© lectual, and moral powers. In the 
ce helpleſs years of infancy and child- 
ce hood, his providence was my de- 
* fence; and through all the ſtages 
«of my life, his bounty hath ſupplied 
« my wants, and given me richly all 
L things 
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ce things to enjoy. He hath fed and 


* cloathed me all my life long to this 


ce day, and hath crowned me with lov- 
« ing kindneſs and tender mercies. 
« Wherefore, then, ſhould I fear to 


e obey the ſummons of that great and 


« good Being, who ruleth the world 
© in wiſdom and righteouſneſs? Where- 


c fore ſhould I fear to follow the 


« guidance of my beſt Friend, and 
« my almighty Parent, even when he 


© leads me through the dark valley ot 


ce the ſhadow of death? Wherever 1 


ce go, I ſhall ſtill be in his preſence; 


« I ſhall ſtill be ſecure under his pro- 
« tection ; I ſhall ſtill be happy in his 


c favour. Why, then, art thou caſt 


ec down, O my ſoul? and why art 
ce thou diſquieted within me? hope 


© thou in God: for when my fleſh 


de and my heart fail, he will be the 
« ſtrength of my heart, and my por- 
ce tion for ever.“ 


10 
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In the laſt place, it is neceſſary, in 

order to our obtaining a complete and 
final conqueſt over the fear of death, 

that we ſhould conſtantly look for- 

ward, with joyful expectation, to a 
ſtate of perfect and endleſs felicity, in 

the life to oome. The grounds of this 
expectation are laid in the frame and 
conſtitution of our nature, and in the 
preſent ſtate of human affairs. In the 
former, we find an earneſt deſire of 
life, and longing after immortality, 
which we cannot ſuppoſe that our 
Maker would have implanted within 
us, but with an intention that it ſhould 
be gratified; and we are conſcious of 
noble powers, which cannot be exer- 
ciſed in their full extent, or attain their 
utmoſt perfection, in this life. In the 
latter, we may obſerve an evident diſ- 
tinction between virtue and vice, and 
plain traces of a moral government; 
from whence we are naturally led to 
en that the ſame wiſe plan of pro- 

| L 3 vidence, 
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vidence, which is begun in this world, 
will be continued and completed in 
another. And this delightful expecta- 
tion is confirmed to us by the goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt; whom the Almighty 
raiſed up to teach mankind the impor- 
tant doctrine of a future ſtate, and to 
« bring life and immortality to light; 
and hereby to. deliver them who 
through fear of death are all their life 
* time ſubject to bondage.” With what 
confidence, then, may the ſincere and 
virtuous Chriſtian baniſh all diſtrefling 
apprehenſions of his diffolution from 
his mind! With what joy and triumph 
may he ſay, Though I walk through the 
valley of the ſhadow of death, I will fear 
no evil! O death, where is thy ſting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory? thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory, 
an our Lord Vein Cherie! | 


Under the be of; this bleffed 
hope it was, that the great Saviour of 
mankind 
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mankind ſubmitted himſelf patiently 
to the will of his enemies. In expecta- 
tion of the joy which. was ſet before 


him, he endured the croſs and deſpiſed 


the ſhame. ' Animated by the ſame 
glorious proſpect, the apoſtles and firſt 
diſciples of Chriſt continued ſteadfaſt 
in the profeſſion and practice of Chriſ- 
tianity, in the midſt of difficulties and 
dangers. Their triumphant language 
was; We are troubled on every ſide, 
ce yet not diſtreſſed; perplexed, but 
< not in deſpair; perſecuted, but not 
et forſaken; caſt down, but not de- 
c ſtroyed. Though our outward man 
« periſh, our inward man is renewed 
« day by day; while we look, not at 
« the things which are ſeen and tem- 
“e poral, but at the things which are 
te not ſeen and eternal. For we know 
that if our earthly houſe of this ta- 
te bernacle be diſſolved, we have a 
ce building of God, a houſe not made 
© with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


L 4 bel 
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Theſe noble principles and delight- 
ful expectations have ſupported good 
men in all ages of the world; and 
have enabled many to meet death, in 
its moſt terrible forms, with ſerenity, 
and even with triumphant joy. 


And the ſame virtuous character 
the ſame religious principles - the ſame 
Chriſtian hopes - may enable us all to 
ſay, © Though I walk through the 
« yalley of the ſhadow of death I will 
« fear no evil.“ Let us then, my 
beloved brethren, be ſteadfaſt, im- 
moveable, and always abounding in 
the work of the Lord; for as much as 
we know, that our labour ſhall not 
be ia vain in the Lord. 


SERMON 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AVOIDING. 
EXTREMES, 


Ef modus in rebus, ſunt certi devique fines, 
n ultra citrague neguit confiftere rectum. 
| Hon, | 
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' PROVERBS iv. 27. 


Turn not to the right hand, nor to the 
left ; remove thy foot from. evil. 


IRTUE is an object of ſuch real 
beauty and intrinſic value, that 
in whatever light it is placed, or undef 
whatever image 1t 1s repreſented, it 
will appear amiable and excellent, and 
ſtrongly recommend itſelf to our affecs 
tion and purſuit. If you define it, a habir 
of mind, and courſe of action, agreeable 
to the nature and fitneſs of things; 
what can be more deſirable, or more 
Fire ns L 6 _ worthy 


EF © of tu 1. . +4, G8. Wn; 4 +44 = 


worthy of praiſe, than, at all times, 


our nature; what can be more becom- 


which cannot fail of miniſtering ſatiſ- 
faction to our own minds upon reflec- 


our enjoyments, who is able to judge 
true intereſt; and who enjoins upon 


eſſential and evident importance to 
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to be and to do that which our nature 
and ſituation requires? If you ſuppoſe 
it to conſiſt in complying with the 
dictates of conſcience, or following the 
moral feelings which are implanted in 


ing or commendable, than to do that 


tion, and which every man, whoſe 
moral ſenſe is not totally depraved, 
muſt admire and applaud? If you call 
it obedience to the will and command 
of God; can any thing be more rea- 
ſonable, than that we ſhould regard 
the authority of that Being, on whom 
we continually depend for our exiſt- 
ence; from whom we have received all 


with unerring certainty concerning our 
us no other laws, than ſuch as are of 


the 


* 
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the perfection and happineſs of our 
nature? Or laſtly, if you repreſent 
virtue as a middle path, which lies 
between two extremes; in this view 
of the ſubject likewiſe, we ſhall find, 
upon examination, that, there is a 
propriety, beauty, and excellence in a 
virtuous temper and character, which 
cannot fail of exciting our admiration 
and love. 


Under this image it is, that virtue 
is repreſented in the text, and that I 
propoſe to conſider it in the preſent 
diſcourſe: in which it is my deſign 
to ſhew, by a variety of inſtances, the 
great importance of obſerving a due 
medium, and carefully avoiding ex- 
tremes in the conduct of life; and 
thus to recommend to your practical 
regard the exhortation of the wiſe au- 
thor of the book of Proverbs, © turn 


© not to the right hand, nor to the 


te left; remove thy foot from evil.” 
e 5 
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In the firſt place, we may conſider 


the text as an exhortation to guard 


againſt the extremes of enthuſiaſm 
and ſuperſtition, on the one hand, 
and of irreligion and profaneneſs, on 


the other. 


It appears from the hiſtory and the 
preſent ſtate of the world, that theſe 
are extremes into which mankind are 
in great danger of falling. Miſtaken 
and unworthy conceptions of the Deity 
have, on the one hand, laid the 
foundation for that ſervile dread of his 
diſpleaſure, and thoſe ridiculous arti- 
fices to obtain his favour, which may 
properly be ſtiled ſuperſtition. Men 
have firſt aſcribed to the Almighty the 
paſſions and frailties of human nature, 
and imagined that he is “ altogether 


| ſuch a one as themſelves; and then, as 


might naturally be expected, have 


amuſed themſelves with the idle hope 


. moving his pity, and winning his 
. Partiality, 
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partiality, by the ſame methods, by 
which they ingratiate themſelves into 
the affections of the weakeſt and moſt 
worthleſs of their fellow- mortals. 
| Hence the whole train of inſignificant, 
burdenſome, ridiculous, and even im- 
moral rites, which have been, at dif- 
ferent periods,, introduced into the 
world. under the ſanction of prieſtly 
authority, / and have paſſed with the 
n for . | 


on the ge hand, 3 are not a 
few, who, having good ſenſe enough 
to diſcern the folly and abſurdity of 
ſuperſtitious opinions and practices, and 
reſolution enough to ſhake off vulgar 
errors, and conquer the prejudices of 
education, have from hence proceeded 
to diſregard. and deſpiſe the ſacred 
obligations of religion, and to treat all 
the inſtrumental duties of piety with 
neglect and contempt, - They have 
POS" themſelves to conſider a 

regard - 
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regard to the providence and govern- 


ment of Almighty God, as a weakneſs 


proper to be encouraged only among 


the ignorant multitude; and to look 


upon public worſhip as nothing more 
than a uſeful wheel in the great ma- 


chine of civil government, by which 


a more ſacred veneration for the laws 
of order and morality is preſerved in 
the minds of the vulgar. Or if they 
have not diſavowed religion in ſpecula- 
tion, they have deſerted it in practice. 


Partly for want of paying ſufficient 


attention to the evidence of the great 
principles of religion, which ariſes from 
the eſtabliſned conſtitution of nature, 
and the general courſe of things; and 
partly through a weak and unmanly | 
fear of being thought to fall in with 


_ vulgar prejudices; they either wholly 
neglect the duties of devotion, or per- 


form them in ſuch a manner as plainly 


to ſhew, that their religion is rather 


the effect of cuſtom and example, than 
5 of 
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of the rational conviction and delibe- 
rate judgment of their own minds. 
They retain ſo much of the form of 
religion, as a regard to decency, and 
to the inclinations and opinions of 
others requires; but with regard to 
the inward ſentiments and emotions of 
genuine piety—theſe are things with 
which they meddle not. 


Doth not the path of wiſdom and 
of duty lie between theſe two ex- 
tremes? Let the judgment of impar- 
tial reaſon—let the feelings of the ho- 
neſt heart, determine the queſtion. 
Can any truths in nature be more evi- 
dent than, that great effects muſt have 
an adequate cauſe; that where there 
are wiſe productions, there muſt be a 
ſxilful agent; that where there is a pro- 
fuſion of happineſs, there muſt be a 
kind benefactor; and, in a word, that 
where the work is magnificent, beau- 

tiful, and good, beyond deſcription 

18 or 
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or conception, the hand that made it 
muſt be divine? Are there any 
principles more deeply. rooted in the 
human heart than theſe ; — that unli- 
mited power and authority ſhould be 
contemplated with the higheſt venera- 
tion ; that unerring wiſdom 1s the 
proper object of admiration and con- 
fidence; that diſintereſted goodneſs 
_ ought to excite the warmeſt eſteem and 
love; and that liberal acts of kindneſs 
call for chearful returns of gratitude ? 
And how ſhall theſe ſentiments, or 
any other pious diſpoſitions, be pro- 
duced or ſtrengthened in the mind, 
but by the frequent contemplation of 
the object towards which they are di- 
rected, and by ſolemn addreſſes to him 
in acts of religious worſhip? No habit 
can be confirmed, but by repeated 
acts; no ſentiment can be eſtabliſned, 
but by continual exerciſe. If therefore 
religion itſelf be rational, the inſtru- 
mental duties of it muſt be ſo too. 
And 
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And if it be a culpable extreme to 
conceive of our Maker with.enthuſt- 
aſtical gloom and terror, or to addreſs 
him with ſuperſtitious | formalities, it 
is a much greater fault to baniſh all 
religious principles from the mind, 
and to live without God in the 

_ We 

* 2s 3875 30p 5  Who3p $ KS 1.9 0%, : 
The advice of the text may likewiſe 
be of uſe to regulate our conduct in 
the purſuit and de e 1 reli- 
n nee no Dales | 


1 here are n ſubjects of 4 
thi determination of which is of little 
importance to the virtue or the happi- 
neſs of mankind: And it would per- 
haps have been better for the world, 
if all ſuch queſtions: had been leſt in 
their natural ſtate of indifference, and 
had not received an imaginary conſe- 
quence from the laborious attempts 

which have been made to explain 

19 FAS | them, 
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them, and the warm contentions which 


have ariſen concerning them. There 
are likewiſe many enquiries attended 
with difficulties which it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to remove, and with reſpect 
to which, the utmoſt penetration, 


united with the moſt perfect impar- 
tiality, is incapable of giving us any 
tolerable degree of ſatisfaction. Yet, 


to ſuch ſubjects as theſe, many have 
devoted their principal attention; in 
the purſuit of ſuch ſpeculations they 
have waſted their time, injured their 


temper, and neglected their own real 


improvement, and the ſervice of man- 
kind. The loweſt cenſure which we 
can paſs upon this manner of ſpending 
life is, to call i it eb . 


Diie: We Ms * men en- 


gaged in enqui ries which are © unpro- 


fitable and vain;” or becauſe we are 
convinced from obſervation and experi- 
ence, that error and miſtake are inſe- 

| parable 
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parable from human nature; to infer 
from hence, that all cultivation of the 
underſtanding is unneceſſary, and that 


all reſearches after truth muſt be fruit 


leſs, would be unreaſonable and. ab- 
ſurd. Opinion has doubtleſs a power- 
ful influence upon practice. Between 
the principles we entertain, and the 
courſe of life we purſue, there 1s the 
natural connection of cauſe and effect. 


Actions proceed from motives, and 
motives ariſe from opinion. Great 


care then ſhould be taken, that our 


opinions are founded on reaſon and 


nature, and ſuch as will lead to a wiſe 


and virtuous conduct. A man who 


has a clear conviction and lively ſenſe 
of the fundamental truths of religion, 
as they are taught by reaſon and 
Chriſtianity, has the beſt ſecurity 
againſt the ſnares of vice, and the 
firmeſt foundation for the ſteady and 
uniform practice of virtue, 
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If therefore we ought not to per- 
plex ourſelves with enquiries which 
are beyond our reach, nor to waſte 
our time in ſpeculations which profit 

nothing; ſo neither, on the contrary, 
ought we (as ſeems to be too much 
the taſte of the preſent times) to in- 
dulge an indolent indifference with 
reſpect to moral and religious truth, 
and to fit down contented, either 
| with no fixed and rational principles 
| at all, or, which nearly amounts to 
1 the ſame thing, with thoſe which 
we derive, not from the free uſe of 
our own underſtandings, but from 
education, example, and authority. 
_ Having fatisfied ourſelves, that the 
ſubjects of our enquiry are of real im- 
portance, and ſuch as are capable of 
being in ſome good degree aſcertained, 
we ſhould ſeek for truth “ as for ſilver, 
« and ſearch for her, as for hidden 
No treaſures, * 12 


And 
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+ And the knowledge which we have 
thus acquired, we ſhould be deſirous 
of communicating to others. Our 
intellectual improvements, as well as 
all our other accompliſhments and 
| talents, ſhould be devoted to the ſer- 
vice of makind. We ſhould chear- 
fully embrace every oportunity, which 
our ſituation and profeſſion in life 
_ affords us, of reſtraining the domi- 
nion of prejudice and error, and en- 
larging the empire of knowledge and 
wiſdom in the world, To be uncon- 
cerned about the progreſs of im- 
portant truth neceſſarily implies ſome 
degree of indifference to the cauſe of 
virtue, and to the beſt intereſts of 
mankind. As a wiſe man will lay up 
knowledge, © ſo a good man will bring 


c forth out of his treaſure * new 
« and old.” 


But we ſhould be careful leſt our 
real or. truth degenerate 1 into bigotry, = 
| and 
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and tempt us to treſpaſs the boundy 
of moderation and charity. Now it 
_ doth this, when it leads us to forget 
our own fallibility, and to conſider our 
own private opinions as demonſtrable 
and inconteſtable principles, which 
all the world ought, without heſita- 
tion, to receive, Though we muſt 
always imagine, that we have reaſon 
and probability on the ſide of our opi- 
nions ; yet we ſhould never forget, 
that, after all our moſt diligent re- 
ſearches, they may poſlibly be againſt. 
us, We ſhould remember that thoſe 
who differ from us, are as much per- 
ſuaded that their principles are well 
grounded, as we can poſlibly be that 
ours are ſo; and that other people have 
eyes as well as ourſelves. Had this 


one plain truth been properly re- 


garded, no man would ever have 
thought of impoſing his opinions upon 
his neighbours, or of treating him with 
contempt, unkindneſs and 

inhumanity, 
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inhumanity, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe he doth not ſee things in the — 
ſame light with himſelf. 5 — 


In this conſiſts the very eſſence of 
uncharitableneſs. It doth not conſiſt 
in thinking another perſon's opinions | 
falſe, ridiculous, or even dangerous | 

and deſtructive; for this may be the | 
neceſſary conſequence of a man's moſt 
deliberate and ſettled principles. It 
doth not conſiſt in firmly adhering to 
our opinions; in zealouſly defending 
them, as occaſion requires; or in en- | 
deavouring, by all fair and rational | 
methods, to bring others to embrace 
the ſame ſyſtem of faith with our- 
ſelves; for if a man apprehends his 
opinions to be of importance to man- 
kind, he ought without ſcruple to avow 
them, and to do all in his power to 
_ eſtabliſh them in the world; But the 
uncharitable man is one, who hath 
ſuch an idea of the excellence of his 
3 -on: 


| | 
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own underſtanding, and of the con- 
cluſiveneſs of his own reaſonings, as 
to imagine that every one who differs 
from him, muſt do it either through 


indolence, partiality, or the influence 


of ſome vicious paſſion —muſt either 


have a weak head, or a bad heart. 


The uncharitable man is one who is 
capable of treating a perſon of amiable 


diſpoſitions, and unblemiſhed reputa- 
tion, with diſreſpect, of ſpeaking con- 
cerning him in terms of ridicule or re- 


proach, and of ſubjecting him to in- 


conveniencies and hardſhips—merely 
on account of his opinions, 


This 0 a fault at leaſt all. deſerv- 


ing of cenſure, with that indifference 


to truth, which was before deſcribed, 
and to which it ſtands oppoſed. In 
the middle way between theſe two ex- 


tremes, lies that moderation and cha- 
rity, which is much talked of, but 


little underſtood, and leſs practiſed. 


„ 


ay * . L ⏑ r 
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Let us keep this middle path, and turn 
neither to the right hand, nor to the 


left, that we may remove our foot from 
evil, | 1 


But I proceed to obſerve, that this 


rule may be farther conſidered as 
reſpecting the duties of ſelf- govern- 
e | | 


Mankind have differed widely in 
their practical judgment, concerning 
the ends for which the inferior appe- 
tites and paſſions were implanted in 
human nature by its great Author. 
It hath been the ſerious opinion of 
many, that they were only given us for 


the exerciſe and improvement of our 
virtue, and that it is our duty as 
much as poſſible to oppoſe and ſup- 


preſs them. To this opinion we may 
aſcribe the penances and mortifications 
which have been practiſed in the 
church of Rome, and all thoſe unna- 
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tural and uſeleſs reſtraints, which 
many Chriſtians have honoured with 
the name of ſelf-denial and poverty of 
ſpirit. But this is an error, into which 
none but the loweſt and moſt illiterate, 
or the weakeſt and moſt enthuſiaſtical 
part of mankind are in danger of fall- 
ing. The oppoſite extreme is. much 
more frequent, and, I may add, much 
more fatal. Among all claſſes of men, 
there are not a few, who, having no 
reliſh for the ſuperior pleaſures of an 
improved underſtanding, a refined 
_ taſte, active benevolence, and rational 
piety, place all their happineſs in the 
indulgence of their animal appetites, 
and live for no higher end, than to 
riot upon the labours of others, and 
to waſte and abuſe the bounties of 
providence. Perſons of this character 
apologiſe for their conduct to the 
world, and to themſelves, by plead- 
ing, that their paſſions were given 
them to be a ſource of happineſs; 
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and that the beſt way to expreſs their 
gratitude to their Maker, is without 
reſtraint to partake of the rich fruits 
with which the garden of nature is 
furniſhed. They vindicate the moſt 
ſhameful exceſſes, by perverting a 
maxim, which, rightly underſtood, 1s 
full of wiſdom and piety, that “ to 
enjoy is to obey.” 


But neither rigid abſtinence and 
mortification, on the one hand, nor 
the licentious and unreſtrained indul- 
gence of appetite, on the other, is 
conſiſtent with the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, or the laws eftabliſhed by 
its great Author. Thoſe who place 
Chriſtian perfection in reſtraining and 
counteracting, as much as poſſible, the 
inferior appetites and paſſions of our 
nature, forget that we are corporeal, 
and thoſe who place all our happineſs 
in animal indulgences, forget that 
we are ſpiritual beings, The former 
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fooliſhly deny themſelves many de- 


lights which they might innocently 


enjoy, and ungratefully refuſe the cup 
of pleaſure, though it be held out 
to them by the hand from whence 


cometh every good thing. The latter, 


with ſtill greater folly, reſign all the 


_ diſtinguiſhing honours and felicities of 


their reaſonable nature, for the ſake 
of the inferior gratifications of ſenſe ; 
and with ſtill higher ingratitude, de- 
ſpiſe and reje& the richeſt treaſures 
which Infinite Goodneſs could beſtow 


upon the ſons of men—an enlightened 


underſtanding, virtuous affections, a 
peaceful conſcience, and a bleſſed im- 


mortality. 


The perfection of human wiſdom 


and happineſs conſiſts in avoiding 


both theſe extremes, and neither, on 
the one hand, affecting a degree of 
ſuperiority and indifference to the plea- 
ſures of animal life, which is incom- 

patible 
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patible with our preſent nature and 


condition; nor on the other, neglecting 
thoſe purſuits and enjoyments which 
our Maker hath evidently deſigned for 
our chief good: neither vainly aſpir- 
ing to an equality with ſuperior na- 


tures, nor baſely ſinking ourſelves 
to a level with the brutal creation; 
but in all things “ ſhewing ourſelves | 


men. 


In like manner, the precept of the 


tert may farther ſerve tn guard 118 


againſt the extremes of exceſſive gaiety 
and levity of behaviour on the one 


hand, and a moroſe and fretful melan- 


choly on the other. That light and 
giddy humour, which leads a man to 


make mirth and laughter the buſineſs 


of his life, and to treat the moſt im- 
portant ſubjects with ridicule and 
buffoonry ; how much ſoever it may 
attract the attention of the thought- 
leſs, and the admiration of the vulgar, 
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is inconſiſtent with the character of 
a wiſe man, and unfavourable to the 


intereſts of virtue. 


The buſineſs of human life is ſeri- 
ous and important, and can be pro- 
perly tranſacted only by a fedate and 
thoughtful mind. Much conſidera- 
tion is neceſſary to enable a man to 
eſtabliſh in his own mind rational 


principles of action, and to form to 


himſelf a judicious and conſiſtent plan 


for the conduct of life. The frequent 
and deliberate examination of our diſ- 


poſitions and manners, and ſerious re- 


flections on the nature and tendency 


of our actions, are requiſite to preſerve 


us from being continually miſled by 
ſpecious appearances, and ſeduced by 
evil examples. Every man hath an 
underſtanding to cultivate and im- 


prove; virtuous diſpoſitions and habits 
to form; ſome ſtation and character 
in life to ſupport and adorn; im- 

5 portant 
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portant ſervices to a to the 
world ; homage and obedience to pay 
to his Maker ; and his own happineſs, 
both in this life and that which is to 
come, to ſecure. In ſuch a ſituation, 
and with ſuch obligations, how irra- 
tional, how unbecoming is it, to in- 
dulge an habitual levity and diſſipa- 
tion of temper, and to make a jeſt of 
life, and all its moſt important con- 
cerns. One may truly ſay of ſuch 
laughter, ce it is mad, and of ſuch 
mirth, © what doth it * 2% 


To avoid this extreme, let us not, 
however, run into the oppoſite; and 
to be wiſe and ſerious, become moroſe 
and gloomy. Our preſent ſituation, 
though intereſting, is agreeable. As 
we have much buſineſs to tranſact, ſo 
we have many pleaſures to enjoy. The 
table of nature is richly furniſhed with - 
| proviſion. The God of nature invites 
us to partake of the feaſt, Let us not 
4 a Fn 
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churliſhly caſt away the treaſure which 
is put into our hands, or fooliſhly 
imagine, that to make ourſelves miſe- 
rable in this life, is the way to pre- 
Pare ourſelves for being happy in the 
next. While we faithfully endeavour 
to diſcharge the duties of life, let 
us baniſh all anxious care from our 
hearts, and forbidding gloom from 
our countenances, and indulge a ra- 
tional and manly chearfulneſs. If any 
one hath a right to be chearful, it 
is he whoſe heart condemns him not, 13 
and who hath confidence towards God. 1 
Let us then perſevere in the path of 
wiſdom rejoicing, for her ways are 

ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 

are peace. 


I proceed, in the laſt place, to ob- 
ſerve, that the exhortation of the text 
may aſſiſt us in regulating our conduct 
in the connections of ſocial life. And 
here, out of many other particulars 
which 
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which might be mentioned, I will 
ſelect the two following; that it may 
teach us how far our acts of kindneſs 


and generoſity ought to extend, and 
| how far a complying temper ought 0 


be indulged. 


In all ſtations of life, there are ſome 
men who are wholly under the dominion 
of covetous diſpoſitions, and imagine 
that they have ſo many neceſſary de- 
mands for their wealth, that it is en- 
tirely out of their power to devote 
any part of it to the purpoſes of bene- 
ficence. They therefore think them- 
ſelves excuſed from performing acts 
of liberality to their brethren in diſ- 
treſs; and endeavour to perſuade | 


_ themſelves, that nothing farther is re- 


quired of them, than to obſerve their 
misfortunes with compaſſion, and to 
expreſs their good wiſhes for their 
relief. Perhaps there is no inſtance, 
in which men more eaſily and more 
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frequently impoſe upon themſelves, 


than this, 


On the contrary, there are > ſome, 
who, from the overflowings of good 
nature and tenderneſs, give credit to 


every tale of ſorrow, and laviſh the 


gifts of charity on every object which 
has but the appearance of neceſſity. 
By this means, they are made the dupes 


of impoſture and artifice, and frequent- 


ly caſt away that wealth upon impro- 


per and undeſerving objects, which 
either ought to have been employed 


in anſwering the demands of juſtice, 


or might have been expended in re- 


lieving real indigence, and ſupporting 


humble and modeſt merit. 


Both theſe extremes, though not 
equally culpable, nor equally common, 
ought, however, to be avoided. The 


path of duty, which lies in the middle 


* between them, is, to be always 


ready 
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ready to diſtribute of our abundance 
to the neceſſities of our brethren, but 
to ſubmit our liberality to the direc- 
tion of equity and prudence. 


Laſtly, the precept of the text may 


teach us, how far a complying ten- 
per ought to be indulged. — There are 
perſons who ſeem to value themſelves 


highly on a certain inflexibility of diſ- 
poſition, rudeneſs of ſpeech, and ſe- 


verity of manner, which is exceedingly 


diſagreeable and offenſive to all with 


whom they are connected. With a 


' poſitive and dogmatical air to declare 
their own judgment, on every occaſion, 
without any regard to propriety, or 
any allowance for that difference of 
taſte and opinion which neceſſarily 


prevails in the world; warmly to op- 


poſe the opinions of others, merely for 


the ſake of contradiction, without any 


proſpect of doing good, or any ſuffi- 


cient motive whatever; to take a pride 
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in departing from eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
and violating the uſual forms of good 
breeding ; and to make themſelves ri- 
diculous, for the pleaſure of being ſin- 
eular;—is, in the eſtimation of ſome, 
to poſſeſs a high degree of virtue and 


merit. An obſtinate, uncomplying, 
and unſocial temper, paſſes with them 
for a laudable ſteadineſs and reſolution; 
| Incivility and rudeneſs for honeſt ſim- 


plicity ; and conceit and ill-nature for 


| OE id plain dealing. 


There are multitudes, on the con- 
trary, who pay fo much attention to 
the opinions and inclinations of others, 
that they have no judgment or will 
of their own. They have too much 
complaiſance to think of contradicting 
any man's aſſertions, and too much 


good nature to be capable of refuſing 
any man's requeſts. They have no 


ſettled principles — no uniform and 
conſiſtent character — but change their 
opinions 
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opinions and behaviour, as often as 
they change their company and con- 


nections. This unmanly weakneſs and _ 


fickleneſs of temper, is at once con- 
temptible and dangerous. Ir often be- 
trays a man into the moſt ridiculous 
inconſiſtencies, and even into the moſt 
culpable improprieties, of conduct. 


The true medium between theſe ex- 
tremes, lies in complying with the 
opinions and cuſtoms of the world as 
far as is conſiſtent with integrity and 
prudence; in being always courteous 
and obliging, but never ſervilely ſub- 
miſſive to the humours of others; in 
making it a ſecondary object of atten- 
tion, to pleaſe others, but the firſt and 
principal, to ſatisfy our own minds 
by invariably adhering to that which 
we judge to be right. 


On the whole, 1 what hath been 
ſaid it appears, that the precept of the 
text 
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text is capable of directing our con- 


duct in the moſt important duties of 


life, and is therefore worthy of our 
moſt conſtant and ſerious regard. 


On either ſide, thou ſeeſt a thouſand 
bye-paths which lead to remorſe, diſ- 
grace and ruin. But turn not to the 
right hand nor to the left; for be- 
fore thee lies one middle path, the 
path of the juſt, which is as the ſhin- 
ing light, that ſhineth more and more 
unto the perfect day: —walk there- 
in, and thou ſhalt find reſt unto thy 
=_ 


Which may God grant unto us all! 
Amen. e 
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ON REJOICING WITH THEM THAT 
EEC 


W Lætabitur amici letitia #aque as ſus, 
| C1c, 
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ROMANs xII. 15. 


Rejoice with them that do rejoice. 


_ FT\HERE is not a duty in the whole 
| circle of morals, which, at firſt 
view, appears more evidently to have 
its foundation in nature and reaſon, 
or which a generous mind will find 
itſelf more ſtrongly inclined to per- 
form; — there is not a precept of the 
goſpel more plainly agreeable to the 
general deſign and ſpirit of our holy 
religion, or more worthy of the atten- 
tive and practical regard of all who call 
e them 
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themſelves Chriſtians - than that of the 

text. Is it not then a juſt ground of 
ſurpriſe, that this branch of morality 
has been taken ſo little notice of even 
by thoſe who have treated the ſubject 
of morals as a ſcience, and attempted 
to claſs the ſeveral virtues under their 
proper heads, that no preciſe and par- 
ticular term hath yet been affixed to 
it? That benevolent affection of the 
mind, which diſpoſes a man to intereſt 
himſelf in the concerns of others, and 
to partake both of their joys and their 
ſorrows, philoſophers have ſtiled ſym- 
pathy. And that ſpecies of this bene- 
volent affection which reſpects the ca- 
lamities and diſtreſſes of mankind, is 
in common language, called pity or 
compaſſion. But that ſpecies of it, which 
hath for its object the proſperity and 
happineſs of others, and conſiſts in 
rejoicing with them that rejoice, hath 
been hitherto without a name. Is 
it not ſtill more ſurpriſing, that this 
3 85 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian precept, which requires the 
exerciſe of diſintereſted benevolence 
in one of its moſt delightful branches, 
ſhould have been ſo generally over- 
looked by the teachers of that religion 
whoſe characteriſtic is love, as ſeldom 
to have been directly inſiſted upon as 
a ſubject of public diſcourſe ? 


This duty has not, I truſt, been ſo 
much neglected in practice, as it has 
been diſregarded in theory. The hearts 
of multitudes do, I doubt not, bear 
them witneſs, that they underſtand the 
full import of the apoſtolic injunction 
in the text, and that it is one of the 
chief ſources of their happineſs to 
obey it. Nevertheleſs, while ſelfiſn- 
neſs and avarice, and their natural 
offspring envy, remain in the world, 
it cannnot be unſeaſonable or improper, 
to counteract their influence, and caſt 
ſome weight into the oppoſite ſcale of 
* and benevolence, by incul- 
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cating upon mankind the obſervance 
of this precept, and exhorting them to 
ce rejoice with them that do rejoice.” 
To explain the nature, and recom- 
mend the practice of the duty enjoined 
in theſe words, ſhall therefore be the 


buſineſs of the preſent diſcourſe. 


To * rejoice with them that do re- 


joice“ is, in general, to have ſo much 
generoſity of diſpoſition, and ſenſibility 
of heart, as to be able to derive ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure from obſerving 


the happineſs of others. It requires a 
much greater ſhare of benevolence, 
and a much higher degree of virtue, 
than are barely ſufficient to preſerve 
us from envy. To obey the precept 
of the text, it is not enough that 
we can behold the poſſeſſions of our 
neighbour without being diſcontented 
with our own; like Abab, who, when 


he could not obtain the inheritance of 
 Naboth, went home to his houſe heavy 


and 
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and diſpleaſed; — it is not enough, 
that we have not ſo much ambition 
or malevolence as to be incapable of 
enjoying the honours and pleaſures 
which lie within our reach, becauſe 
we obſerve others around us richer 
and greater than ourſelves; like Ha- 
man, who, in the midſt of all the 
wealth and power conferred upon him 
by king Abaſuerus, ſaid, “ All this 
ce availeth me nothing, ſo long as I 
« ſee Mordecai the Jew ſitting at the 
« king's gate.“ If we would “ rejoice 
ce with them that rejoice,” we muſt 
not only baniſh from our hearts all 

fretfulneſs, diſcontent and envy, but 
muſt cheriſh that refined and elevated 
philanthropy, which will incline us to 
intereſt ourſelves in the concerns, and 


participate the pleaſures o all our fel- 
low creatures. 


More particularly to explain the na- 
ture of this duty, let us ſuppoſe the 
* 
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Apoſtle, full of the ſentiment of the 
text, addreſſing his Chriſtian brethren 


1n ſome ſuch language as this : 


© You call yourſelves, my brethren, 
© diſciples of a Maſter, who requires 
© that you ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
© from the reſt of the world, by the 
© exerciſe of the moſt extenſive and 
© ardent benevolence—who hath given 


© you commandment, that ye ſhould 


love one another. Manifeſt that you 


© are indeed animated by this ſacred 


principle, by habitually cheriſhing an 


© affectionate attention to the intereſts _ 


© of others; and particularly by re- 


© Joicing in every proſperous event 


© which befals them, and in every cir- 


© cumſtance which contributes to their 
© happineſs. When you ſee others 


© poſſeſſed of wealth, which enables 


them to command the pleaſures of 


© ſenſe; and of power, which ſecures 
them 1 and fubjection, and en- 
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. larges the ſphere of their uſefulneſs ; 
© as far as you apprehend theſe exter- 
© nal circumſtances to be conducive 
© to their real welfare, rejoice in their 


© proſperity, and exerciſe that benevo- 


© Jence, which, without diminiſhing 


© their property, or interfering with 


© their enjoyment, will give you ſome 


© ſhare in their poſſeſſions. | 


© If your neighbour is, on a ſudden, 


© by ſome unexpected incident, raiſed 


from a ſtate of obſcurity and depen- 


© dence to eaſe and affluence ; inſtead 
© of complaining of the partial and un- 
© equal diſtribution of the good things 


© of life; inſtead of being affficted, 


© when another © is made rich, and 
ce the glory of his houſe is increaſed,” 
© becauſe the fame good fortune has 
© not happened to yourſelves ; let ſome 
© of the rays of joy, which brighten 
your neighbour's countenance on the 
0 "OM which has taken place in his 

N con- 
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condition, be reflected to yours; let 
the event which hath ſo greatly in- 


© creaſed his happineſs, make ſome ad- 
< ee to your ].. 


© Is your friend reſcued from ſome 
great and imminent danger; recovered 
from threatning ſickneſs to the free 
© uſe of his active powers, and the full 
© enjoyment of life; ſaved from the 
© aſſaults of violence, or the ſtill more 
dangerous attacks of treachery, de- 
* ceit, or ſlander; arrived at the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of ſome favourite object of 
© his purfuit ; rejoicing in the accom- 
© pliſhment of ſome important deſign, 
© or, in a word, elated with. pleaſure 
© by the removal of any affliction, or 
© the acquiſition of any enjoyment ? 


Let your boſom glow. with thoſe 


© generous emotions, which, are. the 
© natural fruits of genuine friendſhip, 
and the beſt proofs of its ſincerity. 
And let your Joy * expreſſed, not 
| © merely 
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merely by the cold congratulations 
of cuſtomary complaiſance, or by par- 
© taking in thoſe feſtive revellings, in 
© which the gratification of appetite 
© may poſſibly be miſtaken for the in- 
© dulgence of benevolent affections; 
© but by unconſtrained chearfulneſs of 
© aſpe&t and language, and aſſiduous 
© endeavours to perpetuate and increaſe 
© the happineſs of your friend, 


When you viſit the habitation of 
© honeſt and mduſtrious poverty; if 
© you find content and ſatisfaction 
© where perhaps you leaſt expected to 
© ſee them—in the obſcure and lowly 
© cottage; if you ſee a virtuous family 
© met together around their common 
© table, and partaking, with chearful 
* countenances and grateful hearts, 
© of the plain but ſweet repaſt which 
© their labour hath procured ; if you 
© hear the fond parents expreſling in 
© artleſs language their affection for 
. N 2 their 
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« their offspring, and declaring them- 
© ſelves more happy in ſeeing them 
* poſſeſſed of healthful conſtitutions, 
acquiring habits of induſtry and vir- 
tue, and adorned with ſimplicity of 
© manners, than if they were raiſed to 
© all the envied diſtinftions of wealth 
© and power :—let not the weakneſs 
of pride incline you to deſpiſe their 
© obſcure and © homely joys,” or to 
© hear the ſimple tale of their happi- 
© neſs © with a diſdainful ſmile :” leave 
© for a while the artificial delights of 
« refined and poliſhed life, to par- 
© tictpate, by a generous ſympathy, 
c the unadulterated pleaſures of na- 
ture: — whatever faſhion or vanity 


may whiſper to the contrary, you will 4 | 


3 be no loſers by the —_— 


«If you ſee ohen poſſeſſed of de- 
„ grees of knowledge, wiſdom, and | 
virtue, which enable and diſpoſe 
them to be eminently uſeful to the 
| _ © world; 
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world; though the luſtre of their 
characters may ſomewhat eclipſe your 
© own, grudge them not the ſhare of 
© reputation and eſteem which is their 
due, nor ſuffer their ſuperior merit 
to produce any other emotions in 
your minds, than thoſe of virtuous 
© emulation and joy. Let your love 
of virtue be pure and unmixed, and 
© your love of mankind generous and 
© diſintereſted ; and, under the united 
© influence of theſe principles, rejoice 
© in every ſucceſsful attempt to aſſiſt 
© the progreſs of the former, and in- 
© Creaſe the happineſs of the latter, 
© from whatever quarter it comes. 
Provided theſe great ends be accom- 
© pliſhed, eſteem it a matter compara- 
© tively of little conſequence, whether 
© the inſtruments employed by provi- 
« dence for this purpoſe be yourſelves 
* or others. In this reſpect, imitate 
the conduct of Moſes, who, being 
* told that the ſpirit of the Lord was 

b 00S © come 
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come upon many of the elders of 
© Iſrael, and that they propheſied, and 
© being urged by ſome of his attendants 
© to reſtrain and forbid them, made 
© this generous and ſpirited reply; 
« Envieſt thou for my ſake? Would 
« God, that all the Lord's people were 
« prophets, and that the Lord would 
cc . his ſpirit upon them.” 


Let your misc ion and joy in 
© the happineſs of others extend be- 

© yond the little circle of your per- 
© ſonal connections, and be increaſed 
by every proſperous event, and every 
© agreeable ſcene which comes under 
« your notice. If in private families, 
© or in the larger ſocieties which are 
formed among mankind, you obſerve. 
© brethren dwelling together in unity, 
© and enjoying all the civil or reli- 
© g10us advantages which theſe aſſocia- 
tions are deſigned to produce; if you 
© ſee your country bleſſed with peace, 
c liberty 
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© liberty and equal government, en- 
© riched with the treaſures of com- 
© merce, and improving in all the arts 
which adorn and poliſh human ſoci- 
© ety; if you have reaſon to conclude, 
that uſeful knowledge is encouraged 
© and promoted, that the ſpirit of 
« Chriſtian charity is daily gaining 
ground, and that pure religion and 
© genuine Chriſtianity have a multitude 
© of ſteady votaries and zealous advo- 
© cates, in the age and place in which 
© you live; congratulate yourſelves and 
« your fellow citizens on the public 
« proſperity and happineſs; and cul- 
* tivate, and expreſs on every proper 
© occaſion, that patriotiſm and public 
© ſpirit, which animated the heart of 

© David, when he prayed that he 
might rejoice in the gladneſs of 
« his nation,” and when he < preferred 
« Jeruſalem to his chief joy.” Nor 
© let your benevolence be limited by 
© the boundaries of the country where 


7-4 5 © you 
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* you happen to be born, or confined 


© to the community to which you are 
immediately related. As becomes 
citizens of the world, let your love 


© of your country be exalted and im- 
proved into univerſal philanthropy ; 
© rejoice in every event which tends to 
© the advantage and happineſs of any 
© part of your ſpecies; and ſince you 


© are men, think nothing undeſerving 


© of your notice, in which the welfare 
© of mankind is concerned, 


| « Finally, behold with benevolent 


delight the various degrees of happi- 


© neſs, which are enjoyed by the ſeve- 


ral orders of beings which inhabit 


« this earth, and which people the va- 
© rious parts of that vaſt empire, over 


which the Lord God omnipotent 


© reigneth. Obſerve the rich provi- 
© fion which is made for the preſerva- 
© tion and pleaſure of the numerous 
© xribes of animals which dwell upon 

| the 
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the face of the earth. Liſten to the 
various natural expreſſions of chear- 
ſfulneſs and joy, by which every crea- 
ture manifeſts its enjoyment of life, 


© and ſhews forth its Maker's praiſe. 


Let your imaginations, aided by the 


* diſcoveries of philoſophy, aſcend to 
« diſtant worlds, diſperſed in regular 
© order, through the boundleſs regions 
© of ſpace, and peopled by an infinite 
variety of beings, all poſſeſſed of 


© powers for perception, action, and 


© enjoyment— all, in different ways, 
© capable of happineſs. Let your 
faith, directed by revelation, viſit 


© that heaven which will be the ever- 


© laſting habitation of © juſt men made 
« perfe&t;” and contemplate thoſe joys 
« which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
« heard, and which it hath not entered 


cc into the heart of man to conceive.” 
And while you thus ſurvey the fruits 


« of that liberality which makes the 
* whole creation happy, as becomes 
To 1 children 
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children of the great Father of all, 
© rejoice in the felicity of his numerous 
offspring, and unite with all your 
© brethren in heaven and earth, in 
© giving thanks to him, who is © good 
« to all, and whoſe tender mercies are 
cover all his works.” 


Such, my brethren, 1s the nature 
and extent of the duty enjoined in the 
text; ſuch the import of the exhorta- 
tion, © rejoice with them that do re- 
| Joice,” To the feelings of every heart 
that is capable of friendſhip and be- 
nevolence I appeal, to determine whe- 
ther this duty hath not its foundation 
in nature; whether it is not a ſource 
of the moſt refined pleaſure which the 
human heart can enjoy. 


That there is a principle in the mind 
of man which prompts him to look 
beyond himſelf and his own concerns, 
and to be attentive to the intereſts of 

e others, 
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others, experience ſufficiently atteſts. 
% No man” who lives according to 
reaſon, cc ]jyeth unto himſelf.” It is 
a dictate of uncorrupted nature, as well 
as a law of revelation, that we ſhould 
« love our neighbour as ourſelves.” 
Now, where this natural principle is 
ſuffered to operate in its full force — 
where this ſacred law is obeyed in its 
utmoſt extent — we ſhall ſee the evi- 


dent expreſſions of a chearful partici- 


pation in the happineſs of others, no 
leſs than of a cordial fympathy in their 
diſtreſſes. While the latter is diſco- 
vered by down-calt looks, tender ſighs, 
unaffected tears, and unſolicited offi- 
ces of humanity and kindneſs ; the 
former is no leſs plainly manifeſted by 
the aſpect of chearfulneſs, by the lan- 
guage of congratulation, and by active 
endeavours to increaſe the happineſs 
of © them that rejoice.” The one is 
as much the natural effect of generoſity 
and benevolence as the other; and both 
J ER 
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are neceſſary to finiſh the character of 
a good man, 


The duty enjoined in the text is, 
moreover, agreeable to that compre- 
henſive and fundamental rule of equi- 
ty, that © we ſhould do unto others, 
« as we would that they ſhould do 
« unto us.“ When we feel our hearts 
elated to an unuſual pitch of gladneſs, 
by ſome fortunate occurrence, we na- 
turally look around us for ſome friend 
to whom we may communicate our 

joy; and the richeſt bleſſings which 
heaven could beſtow upon us would 
loſe more than half their value, if 
we had no companion to obſerve and 
ſhare in our happineſs. We do not 
love ſolitary pleaſures. Even the com- 
mon gifts of nature owe much of 
their ſweetneſs to ſociety ; and we eat 
our daily bread with double reliſh, 
when thoſe whom we love partake of 
the repaſt, The heart of man wants 
- 5 ſome 
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ſome object to whom it may commu- 
nicate its feelings, and can have no 
complete enjoyment without partici- 
pation. We depend, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon the ſenſibility and benevo- 
lence of others for our happineſs. Let 
us not forget, that others, in like 
manner, depend upon us. If we wiſh 
to ſee our friends intereſt themſelves 
in our proſperity, let us not be inat- 
tentive or indifferent to theirs, 


The practice of this virtue is pro- 
ductive of pleaſures, with which thoſe _ 
whole happineſs centers in themſelves 
ce intermeddle not.” While ſelfiſh- 
neſs, accuſtomed to contemplate only 
ſuch objects as lie within the nar- 
row circle of her own poſleſſions, is 
incapable of diſcerning the beautiful 
proſpects which ſurround her on every 
ſide; while envy extracts the poiſon of 

| diſcontent and fretfulneſs from the 
ſweeteſt flowers which grow in the 

8 5 garden 
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garden of her neighbour; benevo- 
lence, like the induſtrious bee, which 
chearfully roves through the wilds of 
nature, and gathers honey wherever 
it is to be found, derives pleaſure from 
every ſcene of happineſs which ſhe be- 
holds. — Benevolence. is of all others 
the moſt fruitful ſource of enjoyment. 
Even when it leads us to ſhare the af- 
flictions of others, the tender emo- 
tions of compaſſion, though neceſſarily 
productive of pain, are at the ſame 
time accompanied by a calm ſelf-com- 
placence, and heart-felt ſatisfaction, 
that greatly outweigh all the uneaſy 
ſenſations which the ſight of miſery 
muſt always create in the hearts of 
the humane. Even when humanity 
receives the deepeft wounds, and 
burſts forth in floods of ſympathetic 
tears; the good man wiſhes not to 
part with his tender feelings, nor 
thinks it hard, that nature obliges him 
to bear another's burden, as well as 
his 
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his own. Now, if even the ſorrows 
of benevolence are attended with plea- 
ſure, what ſhall we ſay of its joys? If 
it be a good thing, to © weep with 
© them that weep;” how © good and 
ce how pleaſant” muſt it be, to “ re- 
« joice with them that rejoice !” 


It is only by the cultivation of this 
temper, and the performance of this 
duty, that we can be qualified to en- 
joy the pleaſures, and to diſcharge the 
offices, of virtuous friendſhip. This 
ſacred union can only ſubſiſt between 


ſuch as are under the habitual influ- - 


_ ence of the ſocial and generous affec- 
tions, and are capable of partaking in 
each others concerns with mutual 
ſympathy. An interchange of ideas, 
and community of ſentiments, is the 
chief ſource of the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip, and is indeed eſſential to its very 
__ exiſtence. It is a gentle flame, which 

the damps of a will always 

8 extintzuiſn; 
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extinguiſh; it is a tender flower, which 
will never flouriſh in the cold and bar- 
ren ſoil of ſelfiſhneſs and avarice. No 
man can deſerve the honourable title 
of a true friend, who is not able to in- 
tereſt himſelf in every event, whether 
proſperous or diſtreſſing, which hap- 
pens to his friend. It is not enough 
that, on great occaſions, when he is 
oppreſſed with ſome grievous misfor- 
tunes, he exerts himſelf for his relief. 
To do this is humanity and com- 
paſſion, but is not of itſelf ſufficient to 
merit the appellation of friendſhip. 
Between true friends there is that 
cordial and intimate attachment, 
which leads each party to conſider 
every incident which affects the hap- 
pineſs of the other, in the light of im- 
portance; and which finds reciprocal 
pleaſure or pain, in circumſtances 
which the reſt of the world obſerve 
with indifference. It is, therefore, 
neceſſary that a true friend ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs 
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ſeſs the temper we are recommending, 

in a degree of refinement unknown to 
many who make great pretenſions, 
and perhaps have ſome claim, to be- 
nevolence. « 


The cultivation of the temper re- 
quired in the text, is likewiſe a natural 
preparation for the exerciſe of that 
branch of benevolence to which it ſtands 
oppoled—compaſſion. A man who has 
no lively perceptions of the happineſs 
of others, will not be greatly afflicted 
when he ſees it interrupted or deſtroy- 
ed; for it is only in proportion to our 
apprehenſion of the value of an object, 
that we are affected by the loſs of it. 
To prepare and diſpoſe us for the ex- 
erciſe of humanity towards our bre- 
thren in diſtreſs, it 1s neceſſary that 
we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to take 
part in the proſperous events which 
befal them. This will inure the mind 
to go, as it were, out of itſelf, and ren- 

der 
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der it ſuſceptible of impreſſions from 
other events than thoſe which im- 
mediately reſpect its own concerns. 
Having been long attentive to the 
happineſs of others, it will be a natu- 
ral and eaſy tranſition to take no- 
tice of their misfortunes. He, there- 
fore, who © rejoices with them that 
e rejoice,” is beſt prepared to © weep 
« with them that weep.” t 


I add, this temper is highly favour- 
able to the intereſts of piety, and has 
a natural tendency to awaken and 
cheriſh the principles of religious gra- 
titude and joy. To the man who is 
bleſſed with this diſpoſition, every ob- 
ject around him appears in a chearful 
and pleaſing light, and the face of na- 
ture wears a perpetual ſmile. Atten- 
tive to the happineſs of others, as well 
as ſenſible of his own, he has continu- 
ally in his view a variety of proofs of the 
divine beneficence, unobſerved by the 

126 OD ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſn and envious man. While he 
ſees his friends, his country, and the 
whole human race poſſeſſed of various 
fources of enjoyment ;—while he ob- 
ſerves the animal creation conſtantly 
ſupported, and liberally fed from the 
table of nature; while he extends his 
views to diſtant worlds, and conceives 
of various orders of beings, who all, 
according to their capacity and rank, 
enjoy their exiſtence; at the ſame 
time that he congratulates their feli- 
city, he cannot fail of directing his 
thoughts to the great Giver of all good, 
deriving the higheſt ſatisfaction and 
joy from the contemplation of the di- 
vine government, and adopting the 
grateful ſentiments and animated lan- 
guage of the pſalmiſt: * The Lord 
ce hath prepared his throne in the hea- 
ce vens, and his kingdom ruleth over 
ce all: bleſs the Lord, ye his angels that 
«excel in ſtrength, that do his com- 
« mandments, hearkening to the voice 
* of 
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« of his word: bleſs the Lord all ye 
ce his hoſts, ye miniſters of his that do 
ce his pleaſure : bleſs the Lord all his 
« works in all places of his dominion : 
e bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul.” 


Laſtly, by cultivating and exerciſing 
this temper on earth, we ſhall moſt 
effectually qualify ourſelves for engag- 
ing in the employments, and enjoying 
the happineſs of the life to come. In 
the holy ſcriptures we are inſtructed, 
that the righteous will hereafter be 
exempted from every kind of evil, 
and put into the poſſeſſion of perfect 
and endleſs felicity. We are there aſ- 
ſured, that God will wipe all tears 
« from their eyes, and that there ſhall 
cc be no more death, neither arrow, 
« nor crying, nor any more pain.” In 
the future ſtate, therefore, having no 
objects of diſtreſs before our eyes, we 
ſhall have no room for the exerciſe of 
compaſſion, But for the diſpoſition 


r ecom- 
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recommended in the text, we ſhall find 
conſtant and moſt delightful employ- 


ment. The happy condition of all 
our kindred ſpirits, and of every being 
around us, will furniſh us wlth con- 
tinual occaſions of joy. If therefore 
we cultivate this temper 1n the preſent 
life, by taking pleaſure in every ſcene 
of happineſs which comes under our 


notice, our minds will be in a proper 


ſtate for the moſt pleaſing exerciſe of 
the nobleſt affection of the human 
heart, when we ſhall become inhabi- 


tants of a world which will furniſh us 
with inexhauſtible ſources of ſocial. 
delight; and throughout eternal ages 


we ſhall “ rejoice with them that re- 
joice.“ ” 


Excited by theſe conſiderations, let 
us, my brethren, pay a conſtant and 


chearful attention to the precept of 


the text. Let every appearance of 
happineſs in the world, around us, be- 


come 
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come to us an occaſion of rejoicing. 
And to evince the ſincerity of our 


benevolence, let us exert our utmoſt 
endeavours to continue and advance 
the happineſs of our brethren. Inſtead 
of interrupting their enjoyment ot life, 


by peeviſhneſs and fretfulneſs, ſlander 


and detraction, fraud and injuſtice, or 


violence and oppreſſion, let us live in 
the practice of all thoſe virtues, which 


contribute to the order and welfare of 
ſociety. | 


To conclude, let us manifeſt that 
our © love is without diſſimulation,“ 


and that we indeed “ rejoice with them 


ce that rejoice,” by «© doing good unto 
« all men as we have opportunity,” 
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2 COR. 1. 11. 


Be perfect. 


VERY man profeſſes himſelf an 


admirer of virtue; every man 


| acknowledges that it is the higheſt 


ornament and the only true happineſs 


of human nature. Why then is not 
every man ſincerely and eminently vir- 
tuous? Wherefore is it, that men's 


avowed principles and daily practice 
fo often diſagree ? 


For this ſurpriſing appearance in 


the moral world many reaſons might 


be aſſigned. Of theſe it is, perhaps, 


one of the principal, that men content 
; — them 
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themſelves with general and confuſed 
ideas of the nature of virtue, without 
paying a particular attention to the 
various forms it aſſumes, in the ſeveral 
relations and conditions of human life; 
and that, in conſequence of this, they 
are deſtitute of thoſe elevated concep- 
tions, and that refinement in moral 
taſte, which muſt be the foundation of 
all diſtinguiſhed excellence of charac- 
ter. 


A man can no more expect to excel 
in the art of living a wiſe and virtu— 
ous life, without making himſelf well 
acquainted: with the laws of virtue, 
and with the moſt finiſhed characters 
which have been exhibited before the 
world; than he could expect at once to 
commence a finiſhed poet or painter, 
without taking pains to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of his art, and to improve his taſte by | 
Qudying the works of the moſt emi- 
nent 


Py 6 
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nent maſters. As in the fine arts, a 
ſurpriſing genius may ſometimes ariſe, 
who, by the unaſſiſted efforts of na- 
ture, without labour or inſtruction, 
ſhall ſend forth finiſhed productions 
which ſhall aſtoniſh the, world; fo it 
may ſometimes happen, that a perſon, 

naturally poſſeſſed of uncommon ſweet- 
neſs of temper and greatneſs of ſoul, 
ſhall at once riſe to an eminence in 
virtue, which others ſhall admire and 
_ applaud, but with their utmoſt endea- 
vours ſhall never be able to attain. 
But in general, it is no leſs true with 
reſpect to virtuous habits, than with 
regard to other ornamental accompliſh- 
ments, that they can only be acquired 


in an eminent degree, by repeated Cx ex- 
erciſe and conſtant labour. 


The eich of W enen maſ- 
ter in painting, “ that there is no eaſy 
method of becoming a good painter,” 
may be applied to morals ; and it may 

O 2 With 
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with equal truth be aſſerted, that there 
is no eaſy method of becoming a good 
man. In both caſes a very unfiniſhed 
and imperfe& performance may ſerve. 
to pleaſe a vulgar and unimproved 
taſte, but they are only ſuch produc- 
tions as are judiciouſly deſigned, and 
well executed, which can gain the ap- 
probation of thoſe who, © by reaſon 
« of uſe, have their ſenſes exerciſed to 
ce diſcern between good and evil.” 


It is therefore of great importance, 
if we be deſirous of excelling in all 
moral accompliſhments, that we ſhould 
form a clear idea of the nature of virtue 
in its ſeveral branches; that we ſhould 
acquire a taſte for what is beautiful 
and excellent in human characters; and 
that we ſhould learn to diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween that degree of goodneſs which 
is low and imperfe&, and that which 
is refined and exalted. In execution, 
we never go beyond, and ſeldom rife 

Ir (5 - up 
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up to the idea we had previouſly form- 
ed. If we would be great in act, we 
muſt firſt be great in thought. No 
man will ever exce} in virtue, who 
does not fix his ſtandard above the 
common level ;—who does not clearly 
diſcern wherein the utmoſt perfection 
of human nature conſiſts, and earneſt- 
ly deſire to attain it. 


With a view therefore to aſſiſt you 
in forming exalted conceptions of vir- 


tue, and to inſpire you with a lauda- 


ble ambition of riſing to diſtinguiſhed 
eminenee of character, I ſhall, at this 
time, endeavour to exhibit before you 
the picture of a perfect man, and to 
perſuade you conſtantly to keep in 
view, though it be impoſſible fully to 
obey, the precept of the tert, Be 
perfect. Y 


As the foundation of all that is 
great and excellent in the character of 
0 3 THE 
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THE PERFECT MAN, his mind 1s fur- 
niſhed with juſt and rational principles 
and maxims of conduct, and his heart 


is enriched with manly, generous and 
exalted ſentiments. 


Having, by a careful examination of 
the operations of his own mind, and 
the general conſtirution of human na- 
ture, formed a juſt eſtimate of human 
happineſs, and of the intrinſic and 
comparative value of the ſeveral ob- 
Jects which invite our attention; he 
from his heart prefers the pleaſures of 
reaſon and virtue to thoſe of ſenſe and 
appetite, and is diſpoſed, whenever 
they interfere, to ſacrifice the latter to 
the former. It is his fixed opinion, 
formed upon attentive obſervation and 
mature reflection, that a being conſti- 
tuted and ſituated like man, can be 
perfect and happy only in proportion 
as he 1 improves his underſtanding, cul- 

tivates 


- 
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tivates virtuous habits, and employs 
himſelf in laudable and uſeful purſuits. 
He is therefore careful to preſerve his 
moral diſcernment quick and lively, 
and his moral feelings ſtrong and 
vigorous. He diſcovers proprieties or 


improprieties, beauties or blemiſhes, 


in moral conduct, which leſs accurate 
obſervers would have paſſed by without 
notice. His ideas of the nature and 
excellence of virtue being raiſed above. 


the common ſtandard, he feels a degree 


of ſatisfaction and pleaſure in the per- 
formance of his duty, and in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of upright intentions, of which 
leſs cultivated minds are not ſuſcepti- 
ble. His conſcience, though not weakly 
and ſuperſtitiouſly ſcrupulous, has that 
degree of ſenſibility and tenderneſs, 

which is the beſt guard againſt tempta- 


tion, and the moſt Powerful! incentive 
to virtue. | | 


By conſidering the Poa conſtitu- 
O 4 tion 
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tion of the world, and the eſtabliſhed 


order of nature, he gains a rational 
conviction that there 1s a powerful, 
wife and good Being, from whom all 
things proceed, and by whom all the 
concerns of the univerſe are directed; 
that he is the proper object of ſupreme 
veneration, gratitude and love; that 


to obſerve the laws of virtue is to 


obey his will; and that he will not 
ſaffer ſincere and perſevering virtue 
to go without its reward. Under 
the influence of theſe principles, he is 
poſſeſſed of that rational but fervent 
piety, which conſiſts in an habitual re- 
verence for the perfections, and regard 


to the providence of God, a grateful 


ſenſe of his manifold mercies, a patient 
acquieſcence in his appointments, and 
a cordial ſubjection to his authority. 


Theſe ptous ſentiments reſide, not as 


occaſional gueſts, but as conſtant in- 
habitants in his ſoul; they animate 
all 
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all his devotions, and influence all his 
actions. e 


The perfect man is, moreover, con- 
tinually inſpired and animated with 
the warmeſt benevolence towards his 
fellow-creatures. His enlarged ſoul 
diſdains to be confined within the nar- 
row circle of his own concerns, and to 
be under the dominion of ſordid and 
ſelfiſh principles. His ſympathiſing 
heart intereſts itſelf in the pleaſures 
and pains of all around him, and 
prompts him to regard the welfare of 
others as his own. If his neighbour 
rejoices, he is happy; if his neighbour 
is afflicted, he mourns. He feels an 
ardent glow of benevolence, which no 
diſtinction of ſeas, no difference of 
opinion, no oppolition of intereſts, can 
_ extinguiſh or abate. Every man, of 
every country, of every religion, of 
every character, he conſiders as his. 
neighbour ; and in this extenſive ſenſe 

"HE n 
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of the word, he © loves his neighbou 
as himſelf.” | > 


Finally, the perfect man, obſerving 
the extent and variety of the powers 
of human nature, the deſire of immor- 
tality which is common to the whole 
human race, and thoſe appearances of 
moral government which are diſcover- 
5 able in the preſent ſtate of things; and ö 
above all, receiving the doctrine of | 
_ Chriſtianity on this head as the voice 

of God to man; entertains a delight- 

ful perſuaſion of a future life, and per- 
forms his duty, not merely with a view 
to the preſent advantages of virtue, 
but likewiſe in expectation of an ever- 
laſting recompence of reward. 


Theſe exalted principles and ſenti- 
ments, a love of virtue, a benevolent 
attention to the intereſts of others, and 
a regard to the life to come, bear a 
conſtant and uninterrupted ſway in 

1 5 
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his breaſt. To theſe his love of ap- 

plauſe, his deſire of eaſe and indul- 
gence, his attachment to the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, and every other appetite, paſ- 
ſion and purſuit is ſubordinate. Such 
is the heart of the perfect man. 


Let us now examine the ſuperſtruc- 
ture which is erected on this founda- 
tion, and take notice of the influence 
of theſe principles and ſentiments, on 
his conduct in life. 


And firſt, the perfect man obſerves 
and acknowledges the hand of divine 
providence in all the events which 
befal him ; maintains an habitual re- 
gard to the preſence and authority of 
Almighty God; and, in every relation 
and circumſtance of life, does thoſe 
things which are pleaſing in his ſight. 

He pays that tribute of homage, gra- 
titude, and ſubjection to the Supreme 
Being, both 1 in private and public acts 

+ i of 
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of worſhip, which he apprehends to be 


due to the Creator and Governor of 
men; and in all his devotions, he wor- 


ſhips his Maker in ſpirit and in truth. 


Moreover, as becomes a being, en- 
dued with capacities for enquiring after 


truth, he applies himſelf diligently to 


the cultivation of his underſtanding, 
and lays aſide as much as poſſible, all 
partiality and prejudice in his enqui- 
ries. As becomes a being, who hath 


nobler objects to purſue, and higher 
pleaſures to enjoy, than thoſe of ſenſe, 
he preſerves all the appetites of animal 


nature under proper regulation, and 


never indulges them in a manner in- 
conſiſtent with the higher obligations 
of integrity, benevolence and religion. 


As becomes a being to whom reaſon 
is given as the guide of his actions, 
he never ſuffers even the greateſt af- 
fronts and injuries to awaken malicious 
and revengeful paſſions in his breaſt, or 

n to 
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to provoke him to undue reſentment. 
He will take no farther notice of his 
moſt inveterate and implacable ene- 
mies, than his own immediate ſecu- 
rity, or the public ſafety, abſolutely 
requires; for it is a maxim with him 
that © it is a glory to a man to paſs by 
a tranſgreſſion. 


In all the relations of domeſtic and 
ſocial life, the perfect man will « do 
« unto others, as he would that they 
« ſhould do unto him.” In the family 
to which he belongs, he will conſult. 
the peace and happineſs of his relatives 

and dependents no leſs than his own, 
and will behave towards them with 
ſuch fidelity and kindneſs, as will de- 
ſerve and ſecure their eſteem. In the 
tranſactions of buſineſs, he is directed, 
not by the prevailing cuſtoms of the 
world, but by a ſtrict regard to the prin- 
ciples of honour and equity. Not the 
moſt certain and alluring proſpe& of 


gain, 
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gain, not the moſt powerful tempta- 


tion which can be preſented before 


him, will ever prevail upon him to do 
that which he apprehends to be in any 
reſpect unjuſt or diſhonourable. 


The goodneſs of his heart, moreover, 
diſcovers itſelf in a conſtant ſeries 
of beneficent actions. To relieve the 
indigent, and heal the ſick; to mini- 
ſter conſolation to the dejected and 
ſorrowful ſpirit; to encourage and aſ- 
fiſt the honeſt and induſtrious poor; 
to reſcue the oppreſſed out of the 
hands of the oppreſſor; to call forth 
modeſt merit out of the vale of obſcu- 


rity; to give wholeſome inſtruction 


and advice to the unexperienced and 
inconſiderate; to perform the gene- 
rous and tender offices of diſintereſted 
friendſhip; to aſſiſt the progreſs of 
knowledge, encourage uſeful under- 


takings, and ſupport the cauſe of li- 


berty, virtue and religion in the world; 
. theſe 
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theſe are the noble, the godlike deſigns, 
which the perfect man delights to pur- 
ſue - which according to his abilities 
and opportunities, he lives to accom- 
pliſh. Not ſatisfied with that low de- 
gree of goodneſs, which conſiſts in re- 
fraining from acts of injuſtice or fraud, 
from evil-ſpeaking, and from oppreſ- 
ſion and inhumanity; he practiſes the 
higher and nobler virtues of benefi- 
cence and charity, and eſteems it the 
buſineſs and pleaſure of his life to go 5 
about doing good. 


Let us now follow the perfect man, 
through all the viciſſitudes of life, to 
the dark valley of the ſhadow of death. 


In affluence and proſperity, he no- 
bly reſiſts the temptations which beſet 
him on every ſide, and amidſt all the 

ſnares of ambition, of riches, and of 
pleaſure, holds faſt his integrity, and 
perſeveres in the path of his duty. 

Pious | 
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Pious and devout, in a ſituation in 


which men are moſt prone to forget 
the God who made them; kind and 
compaſſionate, at a ſeaſon when men 
are too often blind to the calamities 
and deaf to the ſupplications of the 
diſtreſſed; full of condeſcenſion and 
humility, under thoſe ſmiles of for- 
tune which ſo frequently elate the 
heart of man with pride; he may truly 
be ſaid to © know how to abound,” 


In an obſcure ſtation of life, he is 


diligent, contented, and thankful : di- 
| ligent, to drive away care from his 


heart, and to make the beſt of that 
portion of external good which is al- 
lotted him; contented, from a firm 
perſuaſion that, under the government 


of Almighty God, © whatever is, is 


right;“ and thankful, becauſe he knows 


that a grateful heart is a tribute, which 
is at all times due, and which will be 


always 
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always acceptable to the Father of 
mercies. | 


Under the heavieſt burdens of af- 
fliction, he bears up with a degree of 
firmneſs and fortitude, which diſplays 
the excellence of his virtuous. and re- 
ligious principles, and the ſuperior 
greatneſs of his ſoul. Neither ridi- 
cule, nor conternpt, nor reproach, nor 
perſecution, nor torture, nor death it- 
ſelf can ſhake his firm refolve. Sur- 
rounded on every ſide with terrors, he 
retires within himſelf, aſſumes a more 
than manly courage, ſtands faſt in the 
poſt of duty and leaves the reft to 


heaven. 


Laſtly, at that feaſon, when vice lofes 
all her charms, and hypocriſy drops 
her maſk, the perfect man, ſupported 
by conſcious integrity, and animated 
with the joyful hope of a ſpeedy and 
everlaſting reward, retains all the firm- 


neſs - 
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neſs of his mind, and all the dignity 
of his character. When every external 
ſource of enjoyment fails, his internal 
treaſures remain unimpaired ; the vir- 
tuous habits which he hath acquired 
in this life, ſhall accompany him into 
the next, ſhall be raiſed to a degree of 
perfection at preſent unknown, and 
| ſhall be rewarded with complete and 
endleſs felicity. © Mark the perfect 
c man, and behold the N for the 
«end of that man 1s N 


After this account of the character 
of the perfect man, who does not ſee, 
who does not feel, that it deſerves to 
be beheld with the higheſt admiration, 
and to be imitated with conſtant care, 
and unwearied reſolution ? 


If you be ambitious of true honour, 
how can you ſo effectually obtain it, 
as by aſpiring after thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which are the ornament and 
N 
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perfection of human nature? Will it 

admit of a moment's deliberation, to 
determine, whether the man whoſe 
principal object of purſuit is the indul- 
gence of his appetites, the amaſſing of 
wealth, or the acquiſition of worldly. 
| honours, or he who makes it his chief 


concern to cultivate his intellectual 


and moral powers, to exerciſe bene- 
volent affections and perform good ac- 
tions to his brethren, and to conform 
himſelf to the will of his Maker, is the 
more reſpectable and worthy charac- 
ter? Can it be queſtioned, whether 
a life of ſenſe and appetite and paſſion, 
by which we are allied to the beaſts of 
the field, or a life of reaſon, wiſdom 
and virtue, by which we claim kin- 
dred with ſuperior minds, and acquire 
a reſemblance to the eternal fountain 
and ſtandard of all perfection, be more 
laudable and excellent * 


II you feel the warm emotions of 
5 bene 
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benevolence towards your fellow crea- 
' tures, and wiſh to be as uſeful to the 
world, as your abilities and circum- 
ſtances will admit of; diveſt yourſelves 
as much as poſlible of all felfiſh and 
| ſordid views, and let all your actions 
be ſuch as the ſtricteſt honour and the 
moſt perfect virtue require. Then will 
the influence of your good example 
extend, and the fruits of your good 
deeds be diſperſed, far around you; and 
you will become eminent bleſſings to 
your families, your friends, your 
country, and the world. 


If you be concerned to ſupport the 

dignity of the Chriſtian character, and 
to promote the honour of our holy re- 
ligion, live under the influence of the 
important truths which it teacheth, 
and practiſe the ſtrict virtue which it 
requires. The great end for which 
_ Chriſt appeared in the world, was by 
giving men the moſt rational and ſub- 


lime 
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lime principles of Gon, and the 
moſt refined and excellent precepts of 
morality, to“ put away fin, and bring 
in everlaſting righteouſneſs. Every 
man therefore who is a ſincere and 
conſiſtent Chriſtian, will aſpire after the 
higheſt poſſible attainments in good- 
neſs, and will be ambitious to arrive. 
at the ſtature of a perfect man in 
Chriſt Jeſus,” . 


Finally, if you be deſirous to obtain 
the higheſt degrees of felicity, which 
you are capable of enjoying, be as per- 
fect in all intellectual and moral ac- 
compliſhments as your nature will ad- 
mit of. If we entertain rational ideas 
of human happineſs, and, agreeably to 
theſe, form a juſt eſtimate of human 
life; we ſhall be convinced that virtue 
much more generally meets with its 
reward in this world, than may at firſt 
view be imagined. It ſeldom fails of 

obtaining a high degree of eſteem, and 
ſecuring to irſelf a variety of outward 
advan- 
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advantages. It is certainly productive 


of conſolations and pleaſures, indepen- 
dent of all external circumſtances, which 


will abundantly outweigh all the incon- 
veniences and hardſhips, to which ſtrict 
and determined virtue may ſometimes 


be expoſed. But beſides all this, it en- 


ſures to its votaries a future ſtate of 
honour and happineſs, beyond their 


utmoſt deſerts, and ſuperior to their 
moſt exalted conceptions, but at the 


ſame time proportioned to their pre- 
ſent attainments in goodneſs: for we 
are inſtructed by the goſpel of Chriſt, 


that © as one ſtar differeth from ano- 


« ther ſtar in glory, ſo alſo is the re- 
« ſurrection of the dead,” and that the 
man who hath been eminently virtu- 
ous on earth, ſhall receive a © great 
reward in the kingdom of heaven.” 


Animated and inſpired by theſe con- 
ſiderations, baniſh from your hearts all 


languor and indifference, with reſpect 
to the great duties of morality and re- 


ligion. 
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ligion. Purſue the improvement and 


perfection of your moral powers, with 
a degree of zeal and ardour equal to the 
importance of the purſuit. —Set before 
you the moſt excellent characters which 
have been exhibited upon the theatre of 
the world; and particularly the example 
of Him, who was in fact what I have 
attempted to deſcribe, a perfect man.— 
Imagine not that you have already at- 
tained, or are already perfect. If you 
form juſt notions of the nature and ex- 
tent of virtue, and bring your diſpoſi- 
tions and characters to this ſtandard, 
by a fair and impartial examination, 
you will ſoon be convinced of your 
miſtake.—Urge not, in excuſe for the 
imperfection of your character, that a 
man of ſtrict and perfect virtue would 
have little ſecurity againſt the deceits 
| which are practiſed among mankind, 
and little proſpect of riſing in the 
world; for to a viſe and good man 
worldly proſperity is only a ſecondary 
conſideration. Beſides, your plea wil! 
| not 
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not be admitted as valid, till you have 


fairly tried the experiment, by uniting 
the innocence of the dove with the 
wiſdom of the ſerpent.— Say not, that 


ſuch 1s the frailty of human nature, 


and fo numerous are the temptations 


which ſurround you, that it is in vain 
for you to aſpire after exalted attain- 
ments in virtue. For if it be not in 
the power of any man to be abſolutely 


perfect, it is in the power of every man 
P 10 


to © go on towards perfection.“ 


Leaving the things which are behind, 
let us then preſs forwards to thoſe which 
are before, that we may at length ob- 


tain the prize of eternal life, ſet before 
us in the goſpel of Chriſt: I 


Which may God of his infinite 6 mer- 


cy grant unto us all! Amen. 
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